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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 
‘chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
i i i i Annual meeting with National Con- 


Amdrews, sec’y.; 131 BE. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health 
insurance; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law e ‘orcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
ICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
mere, Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; pirth registration; 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of 
pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
- mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 
- community leadership. Address our nearest office— 
‘Tribune Building, New York. Z 
123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

71 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon I. Butter- 
field, pres., C. J. Galpin, ex. see., E. C. Lindeman, Greensbero, N. C., 
Emphasizes 


- field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss_ Lenna RF. 

Cooper, sec’y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economies. 1211 Cath- 
_ edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
“national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
_ Colorado Building, Washington, D. Cc 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Amnual Congress of American 

4 penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 

_ all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 

and crime. Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the ceuntry 

available free of charge through central office. Annual proceedings 

_ published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921, Mem- 

_ bership, including proceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, 
; gen. sec’y., 185 H. 15th St., N. Y. C 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR_THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 85 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion, Fublications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


- THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W, 40th 
- §t., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
_ prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex education, Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request, Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
' magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen, dir. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
‘tion Against ‘the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
*tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend; 

Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
' ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
- ism; and Rey. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio. 
_ Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


 GHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
- New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
‘ workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
_ organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, Director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. 


- COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—I1Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 


: _ trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr, J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
-sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human imheritances, 
_ hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


f 4AMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice- 
res.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 


school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL 
Miss Ruth V. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 


- Review.” 


Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
child welfare campaigns, etc. 


‘veys, state societies. ‘Mental Hygiene; quarterly, $2 a year. 


“NATIONAL. CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Bur 


‘Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government © 


i 


eee : 
AGENCIES. 
‘ ay ee MAN us 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRI IN AM 
iGA—Constituted by 30 Frotestant denominations. Roe Cae 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., New Yo 
Commision on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y, 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librariar 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (N - 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Btta ‘inser Rosoae 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. Intern 

tional system of safeguarding. Conducts National Americanizatio1 


programme, 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABL — Je 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 HE. 23rd St., New York. MAN eae pam 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; make artific 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the hand 
oe Ba coun on ne means for rehabilitation of. disable 
: es with other social a ies i H ‘th 
disabled man “back on the payroll.” Se ai eae pe uh 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Har ei ‘ 
3 — ig . 
secretary, 710 Fifth Avenue, New_York City. Oboe nnte eee ye 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. An 
nual membership, $3, °$5, and $25; includes monthly, ‘‘The Soci 
Special rates for students. ! 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 

ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon gd - 

sec’y., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans th 

ae Te Beischel a ee ene Furnishes information re- 
ce problems, lynchings, etc. Mem ij 0, y 

branches. Membership, $1 reentry ee a: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. OF TRAVELERS AID § ES 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treany Vine Wa 
ee i and Y.5) 25. Beil ase al St., New York. Composed of non-com-— 
Ss agencies which protect and assi { : ally 
women and girls. Non-sectanian. ae ee 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN'S’ CH 

ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To diverse ee 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young Wi 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and soc 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding houses, 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment: Bible 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Of , 
Renee or hace pees WA renter of the country. eee 
D io: xecutive ices, 1312 t 
soipmien headin idee , SAORI Avenue, N.W, 
SS Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. Te 
evens ent of Education—Acting Director, Right Rene Mgr, Haw 
Department of Laws and Legislation— oe 
piers of Social Action—Directors, John A, Ryan and Johr 
Department of Fress and Publicity—Director, ] Gra 
ASS t. Director, Michael Willlema,) 7 0 
-"National Council o atholic Men—President, Ri ond 
Lee pene ay St Say Coe Wee J. Slattery. ; on a es 
ational Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. 
viene pg eG tnd lacy G. Regan. oe ae 
ationa) raining ool for Women, — in 
j Miss Maud ‘R. Cavanagh. eae iat hs 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. — 
: ) 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lov rye 
105 BE. 22nd St., New York; 36 State branches. Tanustat oad cae 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration; educa- 
tion; delinquency; health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishe 
quarterly, “The American Child.” Photographs, slides and. exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. * 

Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. icitee es oma oud 

lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditions 

affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cooper- 

ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare 

groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhibits, 
; t 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL YGIENE— . 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, real diane “A saoeintal 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. Ander- 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec‘y.; 50 Union Square, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble- 4} ;, 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, “war neuroses || 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward children, su 


nS, 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanitarian | 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
abl Pte a ei ig Behe ase Page ile! ete. Information 
ureau. embership, $3. annual meeting, Milwauk  22- 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: a i, Bia ay 
Chinas Prentire eDy) Philadelphia. F Bah 
elinquents an orrection—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, [phia 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. sre Phiaevee 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. BF aid i ' 
panies and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York, — 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. 
ee of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace 
Chicago, fone A 


rT 


TIONAL COMMITTEE. FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
HE geass ard M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Haton, 

sec’y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130. BE. 22nd St., New 
ork. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
res, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
st. Includes New York State Committee. 


‘TIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
¥y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 

tudy and concerted ‘action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
damental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


VATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’ Yes 
} BH. 69th St.. New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educational 
k in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward complete 
self-support. Monthly publication, ‘The Club Worker,” $1.50 a year. 


INATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
wine ‘‘National Mmnicipal Review’ containing articles and reports 
/on politics, admimistration and city planning. The League is a clear- 
‘ing house for information on short ballot, city, country and state 
fi fovernments. Hon, Charles HE. Hughes, pres.; Mr. H. W. Dodds, 
Bee 7,261 (A) Broadway, New York. Dues, $5.00 a year. { 


AATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
la Fhillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
develop standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,” subscription 
‘included in membership. Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 
Per year. 5 e 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs. Edith Shatto 
|King, mer., 130 E. 22nd St., New York. A cooperative guild of social 
rorkers organized to supply social organizations with trained per- 
mnel (no fees) and to work ROR ENY. ‘through members for 
rofessional standards. } 


ATIONAL. TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue. 
arles J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
organization, education, institutions, nursing problems and_ other 
passe of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 

e, publishers “Journal of the Outdoor Life, ” “American Re- 
ew of Tuberculosis” and ‘‘Monthly Bulletin.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—for social service among Negroes. 

Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
7 KE, 28rd St., New York. ‘Establishes committees of white and colored 
eople to work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


IES 
LY 


TIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 


A. Gordon, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago avenue, Evanston, 
nois. ‘To secure effective enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 
‘ment, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 


nstruction, and other allied fields of endeavor, Official publication, 
The Union Signal, published weekly at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
(Robins, pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102),-Chicago, Til. Sitands 
for self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
lal organ, “‘Life and Labor.” 


LAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
H. S. Braucher,.sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Play- 
Sues neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 

tion. Special attention given to munjcipal recreation problems, 


‘sentation for all, G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 


fembership; $1, entities to quarterly P. R. Review. 
E: RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
improvement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 


ence, the Fugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied 
ctivities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


- Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.: 130 BE. 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child- Helping. Education. Statistics, 
i tion, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
ies, Library, Southern Highland Division. 
ussell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical. and inex- 


_ logue sent upon request. 


Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
outh; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem .and 

on the Tuskegee ee and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
| Eveen, treas.; A. I, Holsey, acting epi y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


“SURVEY. ASSOCIATES, INC.—A Pesta edeecial cooperative organ- 
ization without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
aaa he of the State of New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.; 
ta Glenn, Heiry R. Seager, vice-pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, 


_ John 
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epartments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 


| PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 


For the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means ‘of race - 


_ understanding? 
R SSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 


The publications of the 


“nensive form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
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Conducted by | 
JOSEPH K. HART 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT ‘ 
The New England Town Meeting. ais . 


* What were the beginnings of government in New England? 
Who were included in the civic gatherings? How did the “state” 
differ from the “town meeting?” What was “government” supposed — 
to be? Did it exist ontside the wills of the individuals who com-~ 
posed the community? In theory, at least, this was a pure democ- . 
racy: What does that term mean as applied to political affairs? 
What advantages does such a political situation possess? What dis- 
advantages? Why could it not endure in the later stages of Amer- 
ican development? Is it gone forever? Is there no substitute? 


The Developments of Representative Government. 


¢ How does a representative form of government differ from a 
pure democracy? Why did America give up her earlier pure de- 
mocracy and accept the representative form? What are the ad- 
vantages of the representative form? Its disadvantages? Certain 
types of politicians claim that trying to make America a pure de- 
mocracy would be essential treason to our republican institutions? 
Is America the sort of republic. that is essentially in contrast with 
the idea of democracy? 


3 The Drift Toward a Centralized Bureaucracy. 


* What effects has the development of representative govern- Bi 
ment had upon the civic interests of the people? To what extent is : 
this development responsible for the rise of a class of “politicians,” 
who arrogate to themselves the control of civic affairs and who 
resent the interference of the ordinary citizen in “matters which are 
none of his business?” Has the political life of America tended to 
educate the citizens to an understanding and share in that political 
life, as the old New England town meeting educated the people of 
the New England communities? Why? What is the final effect of 
this? Are “the people” interested in matters of government? Whats: 
per cent of the people? Why? Should they be interested? In a 
republic? Or should they be willing to let matters be run from. the 
capitols, state and national? Is a blind sort of “trust your govern- He 
ment” program a healthful symptom in our civic life? Should we 
be happy to see the central governments become more and more i" 
complicated, bureaucratic, remote from the common citizen 


Local Self-Government Today. 


* Is there any resistance anywhere in America to this general f 
drift toward centralized domination and control? Where may that — 
resistance be found? Is there any of it in your community? Is such — 3 
resistance evidence of patriotism or the reverse? Does it meet with © 
Assistance? What form does it take? Do you 
have anything in the nature of the old town meeting? With all the — 
people feeling themselves free to attend? And speak? And vote? 
And have their votes counted?. Have you any form of local com- 
munity erganization, which undertakes to bring back the ‘old town — i 
meeting opportunities for the general civic education cf the citizens? 


References: 


Henry Jackson: A Community Center. 
$1.25; postpaid, $1.40. 

Charles H. Cooley: Social Organization. 
Sons. Price, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15. 

Joseph K. Hart: Community Organization. 
Price, $2.50; postpaid, $2.75. 

Publications of the following organizations: a 

Community Service, Inc., 1 Madison ave., New York city. : 

International Forum Association, Inc., 1328 Broadway, New 
York city. 

National Social Unit Ogranization, 117 West 46 st.. New York 
city. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 
A Social Study 


_ By B. Seebohm Rowntree: | 
The well known manufacturer and economist 
and 


Bruno Lasker 
now Associate Editor, The Survey 


‘ THE Survey has a small stock of this book which, first published 
in 1911, is still the only complete analysis of the problem of un- 
} ‘employment based on a city-wide survey. 


‘This book establishes a constructive program of prevention and 
_ relief on the basis of a study of both the economic causes of unem- 
_ ployment and of the unemployed themselves—their vocational his; 
tory, their capacity, their individual problems and their outlook. 


318 Pages Price $2.00 postpaid 


SURVEY BOOK DEPARTMENT 


112 E, 19th Street New York City 


‘BRITISH LABOR and the WAR 


Regular price, $2.50 net 

To Survey subscribers, $1.25. postpaid 

‘Through a fortunate purchase at wholesale, we are able to offer 
this important book at half. price te any person, library or or- 
Ranization whosé name appears on The Surveéy’s subscription list. 
Written by Paul U. Kellogg, the Editor, and Arthur Gleason, 
former London correspondent of The Survey. A book that 
“foreshadows changes’ that will’ affect and condition the whole 
fabric of western civilization.” ‘tA fine piece of work for which 
future historians and students of sociology should be grateful.”’ 


THE SURVEY 


412 E. 19 Street New York 


CIVIC TOUR TO EUROPE 


Devoted to the interests of social workers and all engaged in 
Tae Civic betterment. 
Special lecturers, American and foreign. 
Party sails June 7, 1921. 
Address DR. JOHN NOLEN, 
Suite 4, 65 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 


ADVANTAGES OF FRENCH 
SWITZERLAND. 
or information concerning Boarding Schools for boys 


‘girls in Lausanne and vicinity, inquire of Ameri- 
n (Agela: Swiss Educational Agency. Best references and 


atronage. 


MAJEL K. BROOKS, 1928 University ANE. New York City 


Nt 


saye “YES” 
CLAREN CE! 


“April: 35) 1921 
SSN 
Lexington Theater 


R. Jupan L, Macnes |} 
Chairman ‘ 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE } 


TICKETS: .50c,\ 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2. 00. (no, tax) | 

“ON SALE: ‘itand School, 7 I. 15 St.; "Lexington. Theatre | 
Box Office: Columbia University Book Store; 
Down, 19 W. 8 St.; ichineyu s, 201—2 Ave; Hs EGS ot 


112—4 Ave. 
_ Mail vofders ‘filled ‘in order’ of receipt. 


Se ONE 
13094 


PROBATION. 


Officers, Judges, Court Workers may obtain wanuabie? 1920 

Proceedings of National Probation Association. Reports, ha nau 

ses, on Probation, Juvenile Courts, Delinquency. Pasi 4 
Full membership $2 a year ‘ 


Address NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOC. IN ae oe 
132 State Street “Albany, N. Y. 


Get It!. 
THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 
by Scott Nearing — 


Rand Book Store, 7 East eae Street, N. Ys) 
Ty . oN. 1—SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS: 
. re Puritanism, an Erotic Neurosis. 
HE “SURVEY’S special | issue on “Three Shifts in “Steel; the Lo 
forces for change. Articles by John A. Fitch, Whiting Williams and 


Lectures on “PSYCHOANALYSIS” RUMFORD HALL, 50 E. 41st st. 
New Theory of Sleep and a New Sugg 
tion for the Treatment of Sleeplessness 

Tickets for Rae Lectures $1.25 plus war tax 
THE FINE ARTS GUILD, Inc. 489 Fifth Avenue ‘Phone Vanderbit 8269 
Day and the Way Out,” presenting the results of investigations , car- 
ried out for the Cabot "Fund into the excessive hours of labor in oka 

Es Adele Shaw. 11a eae i 

t ETO SE 
cents a copy THE SURVEY ‘New Wont 


ANDRE ‘Fridays, at 3.30 p.m. - 
APR. 8—WHAT AILS THE et ae ; 
continuous processes in steel-making, their human consequences and the 
i cents by the hundred 


Three Steps 


rwo SERIES OF FIVE EXTRAORDINARY LECTUR 


Editor of “Vhe Critic and Guide,” Honorary Member of The British Society for the ‘Study ‘ 


DR. “WILLIAM J: ROBINSON, Sex Psychology. Member of the International Association for Sexual Research. 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST SEXOLOGIST 
Two most important and valuable courses on sex hygiene and vital relations between the sexes given in 
a clear, simple and understandable manner by a physician who enjoys international fame on the subject. 


HE SEX LIFE OF MAN.” FOR MEN ONLY Borat apegvn Her Sex and Love Life.” FOR WOMEN ¢ ONL py. 
All lectures commence at 8.30 p.m. All lectures commence at 8.30 p.m. ( 


(5 Peasy enue Introduction, The Power of the Sex Instinct, Apri 7 (Thursday) —General Introduction. The Anatomy and Physioloy zy 
‘Sublimation and its limits. Experiments in Rejuvenation and life pro- . of the Female Sex Organs. The Sex Instinct in women—h 
“longation. Gland Transplantation; the masculinization of females and ee from the sex instinct in men. ‘Masturbation’ in Gi 

the feminization of males. New promising treatment of homosexuals. Questions and Answers. 

The Anatomy and Physiology of the Male Sex Organs. Puberty and | April 14  CrRardag) cbabeaty. _Menstruation: “normal and abnormal 

the Awakening of the Sex Instinct. Masturbation; the modern view ception, Gestation and Lactation. Birth Sonttols Qacsttins 


> the subject. Prevention and Treatment. Questions and Answers. Answers. 
4 2 April 23 (Saturday) —The (Meetoransk and its. disorders. 


3 (Wednesd )—The sapicel prevalent sexual disorder among civilized 
‘men, Veaeast Impotence. Sexual Neurasthenia. Sterility and its oe jee pee Se & pense uy Die a ; 
‘causes. Sterility and Marriage. Difference in the Intensity of the April 29 (Friday) —The prevention of minor ills and aitmentees prioe 
Sex Instinct. Questions and Answers. woman’s youth and attractiveness. Questions and Answers. 
21" (Thursday) —The Venereal Diseases Gonorrhea, Syphilis, Chan- May 5 (Friday)—Sex and Psychoanalysis. What is true ep its os 
- croids. Their successful Prevention. Points in their treatment of in the Freudian ideas regarding sex, etc. 7 
importance to laymen. Sex Power and Athleti¢s. Duration of the of the child. Questions and Answers. t 


Sex Instinct in men. Questions and’ Answers. RUMFORD HALL, 50 East 41st Street, near Madison A 


7 (Wednesday)—The Prostate—its great importahce. The Disorders | Single Lectures $1.00. Course Tickets $4.00 plus 10% ‘war esi 
and Disease of the Prostate. Varicocelle, Stricture, Phimosis, Para- SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 9. 

_phimosis. Minor male ailments: Homosexuality. ‘What should be Inasmuch as. the’ seating capacity of Rumrorp Pane is tae 
our proper attitude? Questions and Answers. ited to 250, we urge immediate reservations ne for the 


Wednesday)—Sex and Psychoanalysis. The Truths and Absurdities | complete course or single lectures. 
‘reudism. The Sexual Enlightenment of the Bor. eee and “FINE ARTS GUILD,’ Inc ne 489 “Fifth 
"Telephone “Vanderbilt s260 2 TN 
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stern study club and was asked by 

He said he had none of a fixed 

ving sliding scale: He charged 

ihe ae could get it; got $100 when he. was lucky; was 
1 given $50 as a fayor; let an organization off with $25 


_ was ase) and people. with a Oa cietce ‘sometimes Ke 


oN 
Y i Vis ce i 


¥ 


les LI} ELAND is a sty of eM Perhaps more than 


Perit cal, attitude a a ponviiced desire to eye an exam- 
1 and. ccna aes some American communities have 


aha he base ey years. "There were the two 
eaten th Cleveland Foundation, the one on education 
f # the direction. of Leonard P. Ayres, and that on recrea- 


land Haynes. ane cat peeulted 3 ina parca 


ee 


=?) community recreation program and the costes 


Sai va 


Hospital ame: Health ‘Survey, financed by 


nest, with Haven Emerson as director. 


examination is under way. Under the joint — 
Frankfurter, professor of administrative. 
aw petoak and Soca on, dean of 


will be a ehiaset by Senator Borah. 


Hareb a hich shook the. nee out of its pee val i 
jolt. The chief justice of the municipal court was indicte 
for murder, tried and acquitted under circumstances. of co 


siderable notoriety. 


| The. survey is organized under eight heads: 


Police and crime, Raymond B. Fosdick, author) of American 
oe ‘Systems and European. Police Systems, and an 
in thority, upon police administration. 

Prosecution, Alfred Bettmann of Cincinnati, city eoheuaa fo) 
Cincinnati, 1911-1913... During the war he served as chief as 
“sistant to the United States attorneys general. 

Court organization and administration, Reginald Heber Smith 
pe ‘Boston, author of Justice and the Poor. 

Penal and correctional treatment, Burdette G. Lewis ‘of Tre 
\ ton, state’ commissioner of institutions and agencies ‘in New 
| Jersey. i 
i Psychiatry ana paedical relations, Dr.. Herman Morris ‘Adl 
of Chicago, state criminologist of Illinois, formerly assistan 
_ professor of psychiatry at the. Harvard Medical School. 

_” Manicipal relations, Felix Frankfurter. 


Each. of these chiefs has an assistant and a ie of “fe 
workers. It is understood that the study itself will not bi 
concerned with the execution of the Breer it may r m1. 
mend, wiv sh 


_ DISARMAMEN T 


Ligwet ‘the expressed intention of holding Presiden 

Harding to his promise to call an international con 

- ference on disarmament, and of demanding that Con- 
gis hala up all appropriations for increased armament until 
after. such a conference shall have been held, the Womei 


Committee. for World Disarmament is organizing emergency. 


meetings in all the states for Easter Sunday. Resolutions to’ 
be adopted will be carried to the president by a aun ih of 
women the following week. 

The action is spontaneous and is not a movement of peace 
societies nor other organizations but of individuals. Emm: 
Wold of Washington is acting chairman for a central cor 
mittee of fifty women in the capital. “There the mass meeting 


IN DEAD EARNEST 


NDREW JAMES PETERS is the latest Haroun-a 
Raschid. Much as the caliph of the Arabian Nig 

~~ went incognito among his subjects, so the mayor of B 
ton spent a night last week at the Wayfarers’ Lodge. He 
he learned at first hand, with callouses to tell the fale net 


At | an early hour this morning, SS it was still dark, : 
bell rang. I was told it was five o'clock, but, as I had no 
watch, I could not tell. We all went downstairs, put our night- 


shirts in a pile, peeved our tags, and pebcived our itheu.: 

back. Then I went out with the others to ‘split wood. 
As a result of his visit, the lodge i is to have. more showers 
and better accommodations for the man out of work. 
_ The incident recalls two other attempts in kind—that of 
Thomas Mott Osborne as a self-impressed convict at Auburn 
and that of Whiting Williams who spent seven months as a 
day laborer. Mr. Williams pictured the bitterness that stabs 
_ the heart of the workman tramping the streets in search of a 
_ job, any kind of job so long as it permits him to translate 
his pent-up energy into food and shelter. There is a psychol- 
ogy of hopelessness and loss of faith in oneself that throttles 
-. the man who wants work but cannot find it. 
he becomes a habitué of the park bench, drooping of shoulder 
and run down at heel. Many times he joins the procession of 
the unemployed which becomes unemployable. 
becomes the casual laborer. 

Not many social workers know from actual experience the 
devastating effect of knocking at door after door in search of 
a job. Even Williams, steel official and former director of a 
great charitable federation, who played the game as he went, 
always knew where he could get help if worse came to worse. 
The following excerpts from a letter just received from the 
_ former head of a large philanthropic organization in an eastern 
city picture some of the experiences of a man who played the 
game in dead earnest, for he was out of employment, with a 
family to support, and sought in all genuineness to sell the 
only thing he had—the labor of his hands: 

Gray, smothery sort of weather, the sort that wraps your 
heart and courage in a hopeless soggy feeling as the wet soaks 
through the shoe soles tramping from one “no work” to the 
next. One after the other, as many as you can make in a day. 
‘I started at the great car shops ; inquiry there secured the re- : 
sponse, “No jobs and won’t be any for at least six weeks.” 
The Westinghouse plant was taking on a few men but the in- 
terviewer pinned my inquiry to the mat with a direct “What 
can you do?’? My admission that my offering was an intense 
desire to work brought a firm though kindly, “No work for. 
unskilled labor.’ And the eager hope that here was work, 
was crushed. At the ship plant 900 men let out last night, and 

250 more today. added to the more than 1,000 men at the yard 
gates this morning at daybreak begging for work. No encour- 
agement; no one knows when our shops and plants will start 
producing, for their work depends on buying, and buying de- 
pends on the men out of work. They can’t reason the way 
that some folks think they ought to, for empty stomachs, their 
own and others, cry out loudly, shrilly for food, and the sound 
grows in volume and intensity. Listen, listen, the sound has 
meaning, it has a message for—you and for me. It is strug- 
gling for articulation! Men have a right to work! 


APPROVED AGENCIES 


HERE has been a marked decrease during the past 

two years in the number of endorsed war agencies. 

The new Bulletin of Approved Agencies just issued by 

the National Information Bureau lists only thirty-four of 

apes agencies as compared with fifty-seven endorsed in 1919. 

To balance this decrease, however, there has been an equally 

Preece increase in the number of social, civic, and philan- 

thropic organizations operating in the country, receiving the 
pee s endorsement after investigation. 

_ Ninety-three are now listed, in addition to eight non-sect- 
arian religious organizations ie although complying fully 
with the bureau’s standards, are Bade its field for formal 
endorsement. This is a net gain of nineteen over the bureau’s 
- first list of domestic agencies published a year ago. 

Newly organized societies—the crop never fails—are of 
More notable, 


course responsible for part of this increase: 


change of standardized information have now decided to par- 
ticipate. In several cases a change of policy was adopted after 
long consideration in order to bring an organization into line 
with the bureau’s standards. 


, 


a Recent developments i in in eraneh ty coopera on are 
tered in the new bulletin by classifications which in 
‘which of the endorsed organizations belong to the Euro; 


tional Child Health Councile ras, uf 


tions is strikingly shown by the fact that it lists the Ameri 


Sometimes | 


Perhaps he 


for educational work among the foreign-born rather than +} 


however, is the gradual growth of cooperation with the bureau. 
so that organizations which at first felt themselves outside the 
circle whose interests would be advanced by a frank inter- 


Relief Council, the National Health Council, and the } 


The bureau’s position in regard to propagandist organi! 


Civil Liberties Union, the American Union Against Milit 
ism, the League of Free Nations Association, the Mili 
raining Camps Association of the United States, the 
tional Security League, and the Universal Citizenship TT 
ing League. The policy in regard to such payasta' is sta 
thus: 
The National Information Bureau, as an impartial investi 
ting agency, does not express a judgment concerning the p 
poses of organizations where the value of those purposes is op 
to legitimate difference of opinion. In its approval of such 
ganizations the bureauleaves this to the judgment of the indi} 
vidual or local. community. es 
A compilation of the financial reports of the naticcal : 
ganizations listed, excluding those for war relief, shows th 
their total income in a year amounts to approximat 
$30,000,000. : 


NATIONAL AMERICAN COUNCIL 


LANS set going by Charles D. Orth, president o 

National Security League, for the formation of a 

tional American Council to “promote the harmoni 
coordination of all activities for education for patriotism 
good citizenship” were modified if not blocked at a congre 
agencies interested in Americanization which met in Was 
ton last week on call of a preliminary organization known 
the National Committee for the Coordination of Patriotic al 
Civic Work. This committee, which grew out of a meet 
last December in New York, had drawn up a constitution f 
the Proposed council and aoe up in advance the persont 
of its governing body. Even with the modifications, ¢ 
council came into existence under protest and with suc 
lack of general endorsement especially from the women’s bo 


invited to participate, that its longevity was ace es qu qi 


tioned by some of the returning delegates. 

On the one hand, early in the preliminary conferences, t cp 
National Guard ad the Masons, supported by the Americ 
Legion and others, saw in the contemplated organization ¢ : 
portunity to get backing for state and federal appropriati 


set up a large scale collecting agency to insure the fina 
support of private agencies. E 
On the other hand, a demand fot democratic | organizati 
became the live issue on the floor of the meeting. ‘Lindl f 
line the proposed constitution was attacked; line by’ line } 
was adopted, except for a few minor points. Although son 
women’s organizations were invited, none of them had part 
cipated in the preliminary work a the conference. Suc 
organizations as the League of Women Voters, the Y. W. 
A., and the W. C.. T. U., however, sent official delega 
to the Washington meeting. Backed by the representatit 
of the Federal Council of the Churches, Dr. E. O, Watse 
and representatives of bodies not represented on the organ 
zation committee, the women, unorganized, presented a unite 
front in attacking what they termed the ‘ ‘creation ‘of 
oligarchy.” 
The agencies represented in the prelisu Aaa committe 
under the auspices of which the new council was formed 
sisted of the following: 
Adjutants General Association © 
American Council on Education 
American Legion ; 
Boy Scouts of America 
Bureau of Education, United States Department of ‘the 
terior. 4 


‘Bureau of Education and Recreation, General _ S 
Department 


vish ‘Welfare Board - Sa 

gue of Foreign-Born Citizens i 
ational Association for Constitutional Government 

nal Catholic Welfare Council - 
ational Civic Federation. ; 
ional Education Association 
National Guard Association 
Wational Security League | » 
[Sons of the American Revolution 

ns of the Revolution 


a ch of the above, in the proposed constitution, was given 
epresentative on the first national committee of twenty- 
in which the council—again according to the constitu- 
—“shall vest full power to conduct its affairs and activi- 
‘and direct its policies.” The draft constitution further 
v ded that at least nine members of this committee should 
in elected the succeeding year. ‘hese provisions proved to 
[the center of attack, but the demand that the national 
mittee should be chosen from the floor by the eighty or 
fe organizations participating rather than be designated. by 
a geld committee, was ignored. It was at this point 
‘Mr. Watson, refine to the Boston Tea Party, de- 
the OES of the proposed constitution was but 
ther case of taxation without representation and added 


shows t 


It it was “strange. ane that a committee formed for et 


THE 12-HOUR DAY — 
An exchange of letters with Charles L. Taylor, a 
member of the stockholders committee of the United 


meeting a 1912. 3 


“Dear Mr. ‘Taylor: You were a member of the United 
brought in a report the following year recommending the 


you with a very large share in that constructive ‘action; 
and write now in the belief that you will be interested in 


Fund this last year in re-opening the question. 


number on March 5 and I will send you a copy as soon as 


of press sheets we are sending out to the newspapers. 


mittee by the Steel Corporation to cénsider the question of 


wonderfully opportune. 


day. Mr. Carnegie in his own life time said that it must go. 
Pau. U. KELLOGG. — 


March 1, 1921. 


the preamble of the constitution is a phrase stating that 
ganizations: shall band together “to maintain law and 
” This was opposed by Matthew Woll of the Amer- 
ederation of Labor who, in asking for an explanation 
e phrase, said the maintenance of law and order in this 
ry by “patriotic” organizations had frequently in the 
been accompanied by lawlessness and disorder. 

ng the objects of the council the phrase “to coordinate 
} plans and work of the various’ organizations engaged in 

jotic and civic activities throughout the United States,” 

op pposed by certain insurgents on the ground that it gave 
‘to the national committee not only to make recom- 
ions, but to pass judgment upon and control the work 
various bodies engaged in educational work among 


ion was a recommendation of the preliminary committee: 


that the ‘publication of educational propaganda under 
¢ individual auspices of the various organizations be mini-. 
lized and that such work be standardized under the direction 
he. national committee . .. 


ndication of the temper of some of the organizations 
oting the council was a proposal said to have been made 
e preliminary meetings of the committee to abolish all 
ims, public and private, throughout the United States. 
though the constitution specifies that 


. the council shall limit its activities to the promotion of 
cation for patriotism and good citizenship ; it shall not enter 
‘economic, industrial, sectarian or partisan political fields— 


significant that the authorized publicity giving the pro- 
m of the new organization—which publicity was given 
y the National Security League before the constitution 
acted upon—states specifically: 


he National American Council is to avoid for the present 
nite action on matters of legislation relating to labor, im- 
ration, public health, social welfare, etc. Determination 
ts stand and action on these subjects will be taken up after 
careful investigation. [Italics ours.] 


ht further be pointed out that the committee accepted 
ge in the constitution which makes amendment possible 
majority yote, This was a concession made to get the 
tutio D,. with /its many anrnaned points, through the 


oreign-born. An illustration of the basis for their trepi- 


My dear Mr. Kellogg: In due course I received your 
letter of March 1 and also copy of the March 5 issue of 
the Survey, which is devoted to Three Shifts in Steel 
—The Long Day and the Way -Out. 


holders report of April 15, 1912, to the effect: 


“No matter what alleged difficulties in operation may 
seem to hinder the abandonment of the seven-day week 
they must be met.” 


And further, quoting from the same report, 


“that following in the wake of other betterment of 
conditions in the steel industry, there will naturally 
come a shortening of the hours of labor and the eventu- 
al abolishment of the twelve-hour day, which will tend 
toward increasing the efficiency and resourcefulness of 
the working population and for that reason bring ben- 
efit to both employer and employed.” 


Personally I place great confidence and reliance upon the 
results which will ultimately follow Judge Gary’s order 


so far as possible, be eliminated from the plants of the 
' United States Steel Corporation,” and upon the investiga- 
tion being conducted by Mr. Schiller and his committee on 
the subject of whether a change from the two to the three 


put into effect. Cuartes L. ‘Tayror. 


Santa Barbara, Cal., March 14. 


[A member of the Carnegie group, Mr. Taylor has long 
been an outstanding figure in the American steel industry 
and in the civic life of Pittsburgh, His experience has been 
practical and life-long. A graduate of Lehigh University; 
assistant chemist and later superintendent of the blast fur- 
naces of the Cambria Iron and Steel Company, Johnstown, 
1876-80; chemist, 1880-82, and superintendent, 1882-86, 
Pittsburgh Bessemer Steel Company; general manager, 
Hartman Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 1887-90; assistant sec- 


‘to the president, Carnegie Steel Company, 1893-1901. Mr. 
Taylor is chairman of the Carnegie Relief Fund, president 
of the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, trustee of the Car- 
negie Peace Fund, director of Kingsley House, Pittsburgh, 


negie Institute.—Env1ror.] 


States Steel Corporation which reported at the annual 


Steel Corporation’s Stockholders Committee in 1911 which 


elimination of the twelve-hour day. I have always credited 


the results of the investigations carried on under the Cabot » 
We are bringing out the results in the Survey in a special 

it is off the press. Meanwhile I am sending you a copy — 
You unquestionably know of the appointment of a com-. 
the change to the three-shift system with Mr. Schiller as | 
chairman. In case this reaches you in California and you ; 
_did not know of it, may I venture to suggest that a line | 
from you as member of the stockholders committee of ten — 


years ago encouraging a favorable report would be most x 


We surely do not want another decade of the twelve-hour | 


My judgment is still the same as recorded in the stock- 


issued last fall, to the effect “that seven-day labor should, , 


_ shift system is possible, and if so, how and when it can be 


retary, Carnegie Phipps and Company, 1890-93; assistant 


and a trustee of the Carnegie Library there and of the Car- 


-. ‘workers. 


a acar ‘Ger 


Hi ernment—chosen > as chairman of the new organization—_ 
proved a skillful chairman of the meeting and brought into — 


_ play his diplomatic powers in clearing the way for the adop- 
tion of a constitution whose language, a as. he expressed it, was 
“Snfelicitous and provocative.” 


BARRIERS DOWN AT BRYN MAWR | 


| OR the first time in America, an old established insti- 

| eee of higher learning has made a special effort to 

put its full educational and physical equipment at the 
service of those who work with their hands. 


At the suggestion of President M. Carey Thomas, the | 


board of directors of Bryn Mawr College have offered the 
“use of the college plant, including halls of residence, library, 


gymnasium, and athletic fields, to a joint administrative com- 


mittee representing the college and the women workers in 
industry for an eight weeks’ summer course for industrial 
The twenty-one members of the joint administra- 
tive committee are divided into four groups: 


. Representing the Board of directors of Bryn Mawr College: 
| Mrs. F. Louis Slade, New York (with Mrs. Learned Hand, 

| New York, as an alternate); Mrs. George Gellhorn, St. Louis; 
vy and Charles J. Rhoades. 

Representing the alumnae: Mrs. Robert E. Speer, Engle- 
wood, N. J.; Pauline Goldmark, New York; Leila Houghteling, 

! Chicago; Fanny Cochran, Philadelphia; and Mrs. Berthold 
- Strauss, Philadelphia. 

Representing the faculty: Prof. Lucy Donnelly ; a Mathilde 
Castro; and Prof. Florence Bascom. 

Ve Representing women in industry: Mary pao of the 
Women’s Bureau of, the United States Department of Labor, 
| Washington; Emma Eliot, 

Philadelphia: Rose Schneidermann, of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, New York; Mabel Gillespie, secretary of the 
Boston Trade Union College; Frieda Miller, secretary of the 

Philadelphia Trade Union College. 

President M. Carey Thomas, Dean Hilda Worthington 
Smith and Prof, Susan M. Kingsbury, director of the Carola 
_ Woerishofter Department’ of Social Economy and. Social | Re- 
search, are ex officio members. 


it is estimated that for seventy students—the admissions 
‘the first year are limited to that number—the cost of instruc- 
tion and maintenance will be about $20,000. An inclusive 
_ fee of $200 per student will be charged and the remainder 
of the cost will be met by small subscriptions from interested 
people. Scholarships to cover the fees are now being raised. 
The trade unions and other organizations of women in‘ in- 


dustry were pledged by their representatives to help just as 


as the hard conditions this year will permit. 


For admission to the school, the student must give evidence - 


of character, health, and the ability to read and write Eng- 
lish. Fighteen was set as the minimum age. In selecting 
candidates for admission, preference will be given to women 


between the ages of twenty and thirty-five years and to in- 


dustrial workers. 

Tentative plans for the VMs contemplate a fifteen- 
hour course for each student which will include five hours 
devoted to the ‘study of labor movements and problems, a 
three-hour course in written and spoken English which will 

j aprehend public speaking, and parliamentary law in addi- 

to composition and the more elementary phases of the 


Elective’ courses in literature, history, economics, 
ment, psychology of behavior, elementary law, physiol- 
id hygiene, and appreciation of art will complete the 


sisting the Tpserdetars will be a staff of tutors, one for 


fo ye to pe students, who will Seite in apa: the 


might be no doubt on one point, the joint eee 
ttee went on record in the following words: — 


of the United Textile Workers, } 


“comes Tonporuncle ‘enough the eek before a confe 
the New School for Social Research, New York, | 
Hi He Among the speakers will be representatives of trade un 


colleges in Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelph 2 


Cleveland; the educational secretary of the Int 

_ Ladies’ Garment Workers Union; the educational dire 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, r 

“as they do another phase of workers’ education; the Pe 


vania Labor Education Committee and the Amherst Clas 
for Workers; trade union officials and educators. The p 
of organizing a merene) workers’ educational bureau 


‘come up. 


“VOICE OF THE CHURCHES” 
Bee of the stand it took on industrial m 


at its national convention last Spring in Cleveland) 

Y. W. C. A. continues to be the object of attack. — 
Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh which attempted) 
prevent the local Y. W. C. A. from raising money [Se | 
Survey for February 5, p. 668], has endeavored to carr 
hostility into the national field. According to correspond 
from Pittsburgh published in the New York Evening | 
it has sent out the following letter to sine associ 
in other parts of the country: 


To Secretaries of Chueleanaent Employers’ Associations, ; 
Dear Sir: 

For your information, we desire to place before. ae 
tion of this association in. reference to the Y. Ww. Cc 

On January 12, 1921, we issued a bulletin to. 
drawing their attention to the industrial program which 
been adopted by the Y. W. C. A., a copy of which. bulletin 
sent you atthe time. — 

The local Y. W. C. A. had just begun a campaign for $ 
‘ooo when our bulletin was issued.’ As a result of the in 
mation given to our members, the Wi Wares A., raised 
$90,000 of its $200,000, | 

The ladies of the Y. W. GHA, were very “wrothy” 
our action but we told them that we could do nothing 
they would repudiate the action of their national body 
promise not to send any of the sums they were raising to | 
national headquarters, where it would, of course, be use 
support of the industrial program which had been adopted 
which we believed to be detrimental to our Amencag, net 
tutions. We 

The dangerous attitude of some of our religious Pris q 
religious’ institutions is one of the most serious things we 
to face at the present. Unless those of our members who 
connected with the various churches of the country pr 
in vigorous fashion against the radicalism which is creepit 2 
into our church bodies, the result will be extremely | avi 
Religious bodies can hardly expect us to give them ieee fo 
the purpose of manufacturing weapons with which to ape 
industry. 

We. presume you have seen a copy of the Febriges rt 
of Industry which outlines the radical’ nature of the liter: 
with which the young minds of the members of the Y. : 
A. are. being brought into contact through the industrial 
partment of that institution. 

The radical and bolshevik elements in the chure es. se 
to be cooperating through the Federal Council of the Chu 
of Christ in América, and many of our members are ex 
ing themselves as determined to discontinue financia 
of their respective churches ‘unless they withdraw all 
and financial support from the Federal Council. 

| “Eternal yielence is the price of berty” industri 
as. Far other kind. Wei j 

Yours very truly, 


These atta are having iniseedie consequ 


me ea Y. W. C. A., re has held ae 


een oe beeen: Two hinted thousand 

tsloud of $600,000 was raised, but 4,000 separate con- 

ors gave. this year. “Many girls’ on small salaries gave 

is of support. is thus being broadened and, 

‘serious diminution of income has been suffered, the 
is Gomes “beat es the future. 


pre ten ie Urganinstion the same year. Most of 
leading denominational bodies in the United States made 
+ statement their own thereafter. As reaffirmed and ex- 
nded at the quadrennial meetings of the Federal Council in 
and aa it consisted ot sixteen Laces In ee four 


ration of all groups. We ce sy class struggle and’ de- 
‘against all class’ domination, whether of capital or labor. - 
thizing with labor’s desire’ for a better day and an 


ble share in the profits and ‘management of industry, we 


d for orderly and progressive social reconstruction instead 
“revolution by violence. | I 
That an ordered and constructive “democracy in industry 
necessary, as political democracy, and that collective bar- 
i and the sharing of shop: control and management are 
table steps in its attainment, \ 
. That the first charge upon oueeey should be that of 
age sufficient to support an American standard of living. 
that end we advocate the guarantee of a minimum wage, 
control of - ‘unemployment ‘through ‘government labor ex- 
ges, public works, land settlement, social insurance and 
sxperimentation in profit sharing and cooperative ownership. 
4. We recognize that women played no small part in the 
inning of the ‘war. ‘We believe that they should have full 
litical and economic equality with equal pay for equal work, 
i maximum eight- thew, day. We declare for the abolition 


or "Whe provision of | vacua safeguards to insure the 
as well as eas physical health of the mothers and chil- 


a Ketbmnent issued under’ date of March 17, Samuel 
Crea Cavert, Sota of the Federal Council, gives the 


the same auth the Board of Bishops. of the Methodist 
pal Church promulgated a statement on The Church 
Social Reconstruction in which were included the main 
. which had found a place in these resolutions, viz. a 
ng wage as the first charge upon industry and collective 
ining as an instrument for the attainment of a more 
ic procedure. The National Council of the Congre- 
Churches, meeting at Grand Rapids during the same 
nd the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
§. A., in May, 1920, made similar official utterances. 

d the Social Service Committee of the Northern 
nvention in 1919. Recent pronouncements by other 

e also been made along the same general) line, such 

ible declaration. of the Anetcas bishops at the Lam- 


iy ‘denominational authorities but athe great inter- 

ational agencies have made “the social ideals of the 

‘own. In 1919 the Fortieth International Con- 

; Young Men’s Christian Association adopted its 

, and in May, 1920, the Convention of the Young 

istian Associations endorsed both the statement 
plementary resolutions. 


of the Y. W. C. A, in going the full way, in 
.M. C: A, throws light on the attempted 


mame’ pit oes The latter Raven 


which. she founded in 1905. 
‘was given to her initial donation nor to ushers which she 
from time to time, At her death this fund totalled a 


mately eight millions of dollars. By her will the found 


will be increased to leniee ten million dollars, and : sh 


Fund. et 

"Although Mrs. Anderson had bees placing. hen fi 

the onde of this foundation for fifteen years, the f 

existence | has only now. become generally known. 
foundation is managed by a board of directors. 
whom are Edward W. Sheldon, who is president ; 


pany, fob G. Milburn, George L. Nichols, ye 
bank and Dr. Charles M. “Cauldwell. 


f ists in the great diversity of her interests and the wid 

of her gifts—among medical missionaries in China, amo 

- fleeing refugees in France and Belgium, among the su 
children of Serbia, among Negro schools in the South 
among countless educational and charitable organizations, 


the United States. Born in New York city in 1850, she 
herited a considerable fortune from her parents, the late Je 
emiah and Elizabeth Lake Milbank. ‘This was greatly aug 
mented during the active years of her life. She early reached 
the conclusion that her wealth was given to her in trust and 
for many years she lived a simple life, practically regardin 
herself as a poor woman. Perhaps her ehies benefactions we 

in the interests of women and children. ea 

To Barnard College, of which she was a trustee aad vic 
chairman. of the board, Mrs. Anderson gave, in 1896, its ad 
ministration building, one of the original groups in which th 
college is housed; and in 1903, to permit of expansion, the 
three city. blocks. hounded by 116 and 119 streets, Broadway : 
and Claremont avenues, known as the Milbank Quadrangle. 

_ Mrs. Anderson gave to the Children’s Aid Society of New 
York the land, buildings, and endowment of the Home for 
Convalescent Childran at Chappaqua, to which are sent ‘each. 
year large numbers of children from the poorer sections o 
the city who are either suffering from some obstinate ailmen 
requiring prolonged treatment, or who are afflicted with the 
after effects of some serious ines: 

For the past fifteen years she had been Daeally ieee in 
public health work and in promoting measures to minimize 
poverty by trying to remove some of its causes. One of her 
first gifts of this kind was made to the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, in the form of the — 
Milbank Public Bath building on East 38 street, which served 
as a model for the series of municipal public baths subsequently. 


she became deeply concerned to learn that, for lack of fund: 
the organization which had been serving nourishing luncheons 
at a penny a portion in a few of the public schools, was about 
to abandon this work. She undertook to finance it herself, 
through the A. I. C. P., not only in the six or eight orignaann 
schools, but later in over thirty schools, at which approximatel 
two million lunches a year were served. Recently schoo 
lunches have been taken over by the city, under the manage- 
ment of the Board of Education, thereby making this eater 
a part of the public school system. 

Simultaneously with the school lunch project, Mrs. Aadeas 
son made it possible for the A. I. C. P. to create what is known 
as its Social Welfare Department, paralleling with con- 


— 


structive and preventive measures the society’s work of reliev- 
ing distress among the poor. ‘This social welfare work now 
includes community health centers, dental clinics for children 
and the Victoria Apartments, a home hospital where families 
with one or more tuberculous members are housed and treated 
just as effectively as if the sick member had been sent to a 


sanatorium in the country, but with the added advantage of 


not breaking up the family life. 
In a kindred field, Mrs. Anderson’s gifts to the National 


Committee for Mental Hygiene have enabled that organiza- 
tion to create wide-spread and intelligent interest in work to 
improve the care of the insane and meaclly deficient and to 
- forestall the development of mental disorders. 


During the great war she gave unstintingly to relief a 


welfare organizations and she purchased and sent through her 


own organization tons of food, continuously and remilaelys 
for several years. Since the Armistice she made it possible for 
the Memorial Fund Association to give $100,000 to the sick 


and destitute children of Serbia and within the past few 
“months the same association gave $50,000 to Herbert Hoover 


for the starving children of Europe. 

While recognizing the value and necessity for organized 
charity, Mrs. Anderson was always intolerant of red tape and 
had no patience with organizations which emphasized form 


above substance. It frequently happened that she indulged in - 


what she called “unconventional giving” and on these occa- 
sions she revelled in the shocked surprise of the orthodox. 

Of ‘the million dollars distributed by her will to various 
organizations, including those named above as well as many 
others, the beneficiaries range from some of the oldest forms 


_ of institutional philanthropy, to which she was loyal, to those 


newer ones, not embodied in brick and mortar, like the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee to which she gave $25,000 


Keen in mind, possessed of sound business judgment, with a 


rare sense of humor, buoyant in spirits, strong in her likes and 
dislikes, counting loyalty as one of the supreme qualities in 
human relationship, fearless and ever ready to fight for the 


right as she saw it, scornful of weakness and insincerity in 
_ others—her vivid personality will long be held in memory by 


those who came directly or indirectly under her influence. 
Joun A. Kincsgury. 


The New Immigration 


Commissioner 


Washington, March 21. 
‘T would be too little to say that the appointment by the 
president of W. W. Husband as commissioner-general of 


immigration meets with general satisfaction ; it meets with- 


~ general enthusiasm. It is, as the position has always been, 
a straight political appointment. Husband is a rock-ribbed 
Republican from Vermont. He is the choice of the senator 


from that state, Mr. Dallinger. He is acceptable to the party 


in power. On the other hand, as typical of the sentiment in 


the opposite camp is the comment of a non-Republican that 


“Mr. Husband knows the general immigration question better 
than any other one person in the United States.’’ And old- 


timers in Washington say that “he is the first chief the bureau 


has ever had who knew anything about immigration at the 
time of taking up his duties.” 


__ Mr. Husband’s appointment is the culmination of a long. 
_ career in immigration work. Beginning in 1903 as clerk of 
the Senate Committee on Immigration, he continued until, in 


1907; he was made executive secretary of the Congressional 
Immigration Commission which in 1911 brought out its com- 


_ prehensive report of forty-one volumes. After two-years in a 


general capacity in the Department of Commerce and Labor, 


+ _ Mr. Husband, who had already visited Europe during his 


“Labor Wilson in the ‘interests of. immigration to R 


ar 


icone die was. ‘sent’ by, ‘Sacer 


Central Europe and the Balkans. ‘During the war, he 
in charge of war prisoners’ relief for the Athericah a 

‘Cross, operating in Denmark and Germany. Later he | 
in the Division of Information Service at Ellis Island. 

other words, Mr. Husband knows the immigration quest 
He has traced the immigrant to his lair all over Europe; 

in touch with the government employe’s attitude; he knit 
how to tackle problems in a big way, how to work writ peo] 
he knows and has worked both with the politician . and w 
the person who is intelligently interested in the icomaiee 
politics or no politics. 

Where does he stand on the question of limitation of im 
gration? Although it is not commonly attributed to b 
Mr. Husband was the originator of the percentage princi 
incorporated in the immigration bill which passed both hot 
during the last session of ‘Congress, and which will be int 
duced in the special session. Dr. Sidney Gulick, known 
father of the idea and its most active promoter, arrived at 
conclusion independently at about the same time. Mr. H 
band’s first suggestion, made as a result of the congressio 
inquiry, was that the flow of immigration be limited to a « 
‘tain percentage basis of what it then was. “This was 
acceptable, however, as there had been the great influx ff 
Southeastern Europe and the plan offered no encouragem 
to the flow from the North and West of Europe which 4 
really desired. His later suggestion was, therefore, that 
percentage be based upon immigrant populzek as shown 
the census figures. This would bring up the proportion of 
missible immigrants from the North and West. | 

Mr. Husband, therefore, backs the immigration bill, thot 
he does not favor the amendment reducing the figures fr 
5 to 3 per cent. Nor is he in favor of making any such re 
lation a permanent policy of the government at this ti 
(The legislation under the present provisions would be 
fective only until June, 1922.) He advocates the meas 
as one way of “getting the people to think straight aga 
after the great unrest and panicky feeling about aliens cau 
by the war. ; 

Once this unrest is removed, Mr. Husband believes, the g 
ernment will have opportunity to observe the working out 
the plan and to study the sane needs of the country regard 
immigrants and the needs of the immigrants after they arr 
“Tt’s what we do with the immigrants after they get here 7 


‘matters,”’ the mew director says, in line with the content 


of many students of the subject for two decades. “Distri 
tion is too much one way, to the industrial centers. It ne 
to be diverted to the rural districts, and it won’t divert its 
A plan must be worked out.” 

It is encouraging to talk to Mr. Husband, for he has i¢ 
on the work of his bureau. He is on the job—thinking. 
ready he is working on this idea of how America must rect 
and care for the immigrant and what opportunity and fa 
ities she is going to offer him. “The director wants some k 
of division that will undertake that job. “No, I wan 
better name than welfare or social service—but that’s w 
I mean,” and he took to the idea of an “expediting” divis 
A human division is what he is looking for, but he seems 
be human enough himself to refrain from talking about “ 
manizing” the government, or putting “heart” into it, w 
he thinks he may be quoted. “If we are going to bring in 
migrants, let’s get them out of Ellis Island expeditiously. 
we hold them, let’s hold them in decency. If we are ge 

to deport. aliens, let’s have the job done efficiently.” He 
not put it just that way, but he gave you the feeling he me 
that. , 

The development of such a machinery, such a vigorous £ 
ernment division, headed by a person who knows the proble 
who knows how to treat them scientifically, who has the de 
to serve and who can serve, would be a welcome : 


nmigrants. 
been proposed as head of such a 
d it be created, nd that her name has been 
Beloxa Mr. Husband many times in the last week. 
“he service, however, has Positions to fill which are already 
d. There are thirty or more points of entry to the United 
_ Representatives are stationed at Boston, New York, 
ae. Philadelphia, Seattle, San Francisco, New Orenns, 
atreal, and there will be one at Norfolk. All except the 
dees are presidential appointments. Of the 2,000 per- 
ms in the service, 700 are at Ellis Island, the most important 
i ‘ion. Who then may be expected to be the next commis- 
mer at the port of New York? ‘There is one suggestion, at 
ras , free from political preference, which has been carried to 
t. Husband during the last week, and I doubt if one would 
$ wrong in believing that the name had already been 
ed over in the new director’s mind. No one knows, how- 
, what President Harding is thinking. The suggestion is of 
en ‘IT. Burns, of New York, head of the Americanization 
dies of the Carnegie Corporation. Mr. Burns’ interest in 
immigration problem dates from his college days wher he 
ed in immigrant boarding houses in Chicago. It has from 
‘time broadened out with his experiences in Cleveland and 
fittsburgh, to the most intensive study of the immigrant in 
America ever undertaken. As an administrator, Mr. Burns 
idely known. He is president, this year, of the National 
aference of Social Work. : 
For the most part those not “in the crowd” at Washington 
to have decided to stand by, relieved of responsibility, 
watch this year. The appointment of Mr. Husband, 
wever, gives encouragement. 
can do the job, provided his hands are strengthened by 
ands of public opinion that will enable him to respond. 


S. A. S. 


: Liquidating Labor 


“\ HE liquidation of labor continues. 
it was the textiles; today the raidroads and the 
packers are contesting for first consideration, One 
a by one, the structures of industrial organization 
= under the impulse of the war are being abandoned. 
any thought during the days when the struggle between 
employers and workers was thrown into the shadow by the 
fierce light ‘of a great natienal unity! that a new season of 
economic government and of social good-will might be at 
hand. Events of the past few days and weeks and months 
how how illusory was that hope. We have returned to the 
ood old days,’ so far as the bitterness of the industrial 


ance of economic power is not the same as that which was 
acteristic of 1914. 

he abrogation by the packers of the arbitration agreement 
h has kept a degree of peace in the stock yards since 1914, 
he latest example of this liquidation of labor. In Decem- 
ber, 1917, when a strike seemed possible in the packing indus- 
, the President’s Mediation Commission felt impelled to 
itervene and because the preparation of food was so essential 
element in the winning of the war, both the packers and 
tl eir employes. were persuaded to sign an agreement to accept 
‘U nited States Judge Samuel Alschuler as arbitrator. Condi- 
tion ns in the packing industry were historically bad. Wages 
ere low; work was irregular. The region back of the stock 
h ards in Chicago had long been a tragic example of social 
waste and human neglect. It was the local setting of ‘The 
Jungle. 
compelled families who earned too little for wholesome 
ce, to “take in boarders.” Home life, as more 
Ke ericans know it, was non-existent. Early at- 
ganize the caching house workers had failed. 


ae - ay hes) K fi 


eS ee Pw abate Li sey |, 


Ha Unrestricted | Renenierotton Conerantly Bidduced sal ‘sutplus ‘af 
workers. 


characterized the industry. By 1917, however, John Fitz- 


ae ea) : 
by the excesses of the last few years, and the 
It is no secret that | 


_yards council, but on the whole, the arbitration system estab- 


plan not then devised. A few days later, the packers an-_ % 


It is generally conceded that — 


- continue to arbitrate industrial questions the packers had 
This was designed to continue for 


Yesterday | 


iggle is concerned, even though it is true that the present _ 


‘Extreme poverty drove mothers to work. Neces- 


An almost total lack of industrial organizations 


patrick, president of the Chicago Federation of Labor, and — 
William Z. Foster, who later was widely known as a leader 
of the steel strike, with the aid of a number of other trade 
unionists, succeeded in organizing the packing companies’ — 
employes and in forming the stock yards labor council. ‘This — 

new organization was on the ground when the President’s 
Mediation Commission reached Chicago. It was accordingly 
given recognition in the industrial government which fol- i 
lowed. i 
The first award of Judge Alschuler established the eight- 
hour day and granted substantial wage increases. [See the © 
Survey for April 30, 1918, pp. 35 ff.] During the three 
years and more which have passed, trade unionism, has ob-_ 
tained a new foothold in the packing industry. ‘Troubles of — 
various kinds have, of course, arisen. ‘There have been diffi- 
culties between some of the international unions and the stock 


lished as a war emergency has proved effective. 

On February 26, however, the Chicago packers announced. 
through their attorneys, Gal Meyer and James G. Condon, 
who, it is interesting to recall, had also been the spokesmen 
for the stock yards interests at the time that the arbitration — 
was first put into effect, that they would dispense with the 
services of Judge Alschuler. Wages in the packing house in- 
dustry, it was said, would be fixed in accordance with some 


nounced wage cuts varying from 12% per cent to 15 per cent. 
At the same time orders to substitute the basic ten-hour day 
for the eight-hour day were issued. These orders were to take ~ 
effect on Monday, March 14. The unions at once began to 
hold protest meetings and an appeal was sent to Presidene ih 
Harding. ‘The union leaders asserted that in declining to 


broken their agreement. 
one year after the end of the war. The unionists argued that — 
a technical state of war continued. James J. Davis, the new — 
secretary of labor, sent telegrams asking both the union lead- — 
ers and the packers to confer with him. ‘This invitation was 
accepted and on Friday, March 18, a meeting was arranged. 

On the very day the wage cut went into effect Armour 
and Company and Swift and Company made public their 
plans for “industrial democracy” in their own plants. These 
plans looked to the establishment of shop committees. Each 
company would have its separate organization. The commit- 
tees would be jointly representative of the management and 
of the men. The scheme is similar to that in vogue in a num- | 
ber of other establishments and is good or bad according to — 
the purposes it serves. 

In making the announcement J. Ogden ‘Avinous said: 

The directors of the company have decided to establish a 
medium whereby matters of mutual interest to the employes 
and the company may be discussed and adjusted. To properly 
exercise this function, the employes must learn and recognize — 
the responsibility that the business has to the public and its 
limitations in the matter of providing for the needs of both 
its owners and the workers. With a view to making real co- 
operation possible, a plan has been evolved whereby employes 
“are to share with the management in the knowledge of all — 
conditions of mutual interest. When organization has been 
effected, means will thereby be provided for prompt and orderly 
consideration of all matters of mutual interest, such as wages, 
hours of labor, working conditions, sanitary and safety measures. 


The plan at once aroused the hostility of the union. 
nis Lane, secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 


ters’ and Butcher Workers’ Union, was quoted as follows: eae 


The public will not be deceived by this attempt to slip one 
over nor will the men become confused nor stand for it. Un- 
fortunately for his purpose Mr. Armour cut wages and work- 
ing conditions arbitrarily. Mr. Armour would now organize 
a company union that won’t have the power to consider the 
cut and change in working schedules already effected. Instead — 
he says the next time he wants to cut wages he'll put it up to 


Den- 
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a board on which the labor side will have representation but 
which will be controlled by Armour. 


It is significant to recall that in its report of last March 
he President’s Industrial Conference pointed to the danger of 


attempting to use shop committees to supplant regular unions. 


Shop committees, the conference agreed, ought not to be hos- 
tile to organizations established by "workers, It is too soon to 
"accept the view that the packers’ plan was designed to elimi- 

nate trade unionism but the possibility is clear. 


‘Whatever the result of the stock yards controversy may _ 


be, however, it may be said to mark the end of the industrial 

djustment agencies created during the war. 
than two years and a half that enormous growth has been sub- 
“stantially destroyed. A vast body of experience has been left, 
and that i is almost all. 


f its energies, now in less. spectacular ways injure the nation. 
In an extraordinarily honest and wise volume; War ‘Time 


Strikes and Their Adjustment, Alexander M. Bing* has re- 
ed the activities of the different national industrial agen-— 
Mr. Bing shows that three fundamental evils had to be 

d before the nation could get the benefit of the full. 

‘These evils were inadequate wages, 


es of its citizens. 
ng hours of. work, and unsatisfactory status. 


The United States Commission on Industrial Relations had 
nated in 1915 that from two-thirds to three-quarters of - 
ale workers, eighteen years old and over, in factories and 

: ment. of Labor, and various state bodies, indicat 


aie Strikes. and Their Te ioe 
tton and Co. Price, $2.50. 


By Alexander M. ees 


“agencies in widely scattered fields. 


“which drew their labor from the same market. 
gency Construction Commission. effectually controlled 


_triotism was still a great national motive. 


Within less. 


Yet the nation needs law and order in | 
industry as fundamentally i in peace days as it did during the » 
season of war with Germany. For the same causes which de- 

creased production when the country needed the full output 


hours of ‘bor he. ies grievous, were unsocially }) 
‘Twelve hours a day and seven days a week was the rl 
some basic industries, according to the report of the Pre di 
- Industrial Conference in, March last year. S 
- to the recognition of trade unionism, which is our neares 
dustrial equivalent of political citizenship, was and A 


The op} 


spread. ‘These were the conditions which the govern 
sought to ameliorate for the purposes of war. 
- During the war, ‘government was itself the great emp 
Directly and tadiverdly it was involved in nearly every 
ness. It was accordingly able to create labor 

‘The Ship Building La 
Adjustment Board of which V, Everitt Macy was hall 
and Henry R. Seager was secretary determined the condit 
under which ships were built throughout the country. 


' decisions of this board were of very great importance: in fix 


wage levels not only in ship building but in other indust, 


The 


wages, and conditions of labor in the building industry. 


National Adjustment ’ Commission dominated the co 


shipping industry. The National War Labor Boa 
the joint chairmanship of William H. “Taft: and” 


- Walsh, was a kind of supreme court for all industry. } 
War Labor Policies Board, under Felix Frankfurter, 
nated labor policies for various governmental departm e 


There were numerous adjustment agencies designed to 
form special functions. The National Harness and Sad 
Adjustment Commission was an example of this” type, 
New York Harbor Wage Adjustment Board was an 
The industrial divisions of the railroad and the fuel! admir 


trations controlled industrial conditions in’ the broad : 


touched by these basic industries. In a sense, the Rai 
Labor Board at Chicago is a successor of the labor d 


and adjustment bodies of the United States. Railroad A 


istration, but the railroad board is strictly a successor 
than a survivor, and it is as unique. _ 

In his judicious and spirited appraisal, Mr. ‘es ishowr 
the governmental mediating bodies did their work wh 
He points ‘ou 
intrinsic difficulty of perpetuating the emer gency organizati 
but at the same time he vigorously draws attention to 
present necessity for continuing the era of government in| 


dustry. The entire trend, however, is now moving in the « 


posite direction. Beeretun Davis at accordingly, need 
the prestige of the new administration to reestablish repr e 


‘ative government in the packing industry on anything 


old basis. ti 
One of the reasons for this incontinent dete to re 
industrial government which was built up after 1917 


belief that wages are raised too high, and that in ot 
the workers took selfish advantage of the law of supph 


demand which happened at the time to be operatin } 
favor. It may well be that in places these content on 
justified, although such reports on the actual level of 
those pete by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the United States a 
increases have been grossly exaggerated ; but, ad: singed 
need of a lowering of war wages, and a’ readju it 
dustrial conditions, there is vastly greater reason - yr thi 
struction of some kind of industrial government hich 
enable the country to make desired changes democ 
reasonably. This is the difficult but not impossible i 


which ee Dae have forced ve nation 


at notices sugar oils ray, tae 
Windbrook gathers about its town 


- gathering: is a little larger than 


gland women are coming with New England 
Hie the first time in their town meeting. It 


ede, and maids of this town would 
ing to inaugurate. Yet they accept it with 
thusiasm. It is the first real amendinent to the 
a a century and a half. Even the 

ins Lpit ‘were not for the 


‘acide. this aad you dpuld not bes 


not always Been an active part of occasions 


“There re is a row bof: oan ae shaggy horses holding their 


red buggies, testlessly as they munch at the piled snow 
them. A ce equally spattered automobiles give evi- 
that the winter has been exceptionally mild. In the 


h stretch up. toward spruce and pine on the hills, 


patches’ of wet. earth have pierced the snow. There 
reath of prs. ene. of life abroad atlay: There i is 


and ean dite. elles 3 among them- 
) ‘The moderator pounds with his 
; al noisy ae. of feet crowding at the door. 


st hoe deetson: One after another, eee 


the privilege of speaking and step into the open — 


which they~ address their fellow-townsmen. with 

‘ Personalities are freely indulged i in calmly, how- 
without malice. 

y been thinking of moving away from the 

at didate steps forwatd and explains’ that he 
itae of selling his farm but only to move into the 
he crowd murmurs, 


give ‘to. rhe: name of the town they promise to serve 


1 solemnity. 
ge of children, quick to’sense any change in the 
rocedure, begins to ‘stir more noticeably. 


1g ncheon i in the hall downstairs. Their share in 


n’s minds seems not to have displaced the re-° 


1 stomachs, There is a general drift toward’ 
eisurt and peaceful. Those who can be accom- 
once go down with laughter and bantering talk 


wait for the second serving remain to. 


ll to be voted “upon or wander out 
- be won and to which we may yet be driven ty the 


of the ea to die of atrophy. 


en every one has eaten all a 
and ESTRIAE beans, and brawn 


another is brought up and dismissed with a conel 


It is said that one of the candi-. 


“Oh, that’s different. ” Every 
atisfied. After mineh A cconi a vote is taken and 
-ounted. The result is announced. The three — 
ndidates for selectmen step toward the table and 


The. 
gain uses his gavel and announces that the ladies 


hes a, lakes and fe kinds ok pie with seus 
side there is a momentary recess in the business of 


. Outside on the hay-scales which are clear of snow, two sI 


boys are fighting vigorously, still in that stage of the Q 
at which smiles and verbal recrimination are in’ order. 
group of men on the hall steps cheer and urge them o 
laughter of the fighters grows wilder and more hys 
‘One tall man who has just been elected town police k 
‘out his pipe and grins. “Well, now, you know th: 

be a right good way to settle this here town meeting, 
lieve I mauled lick you handy enough, Henry,” he 
defeated candidate for his office. ‘The man who has 
elected road agent comes out of the hall and is met 
chorus of shouts. ‘Well, by golly, Fred I’m glad the 
going to have such a handsome man on the roads.” 
“Hey, Fred, what are you going to do with that. m 
when you get on the scraper?” “You'll have 


° ° ie 


up the road to my place, Fred, it ain’t fit to haul a 


lover Lees “Oh, Fred, I suppose you're. 
getting mieried now. Better hurry it up a i 


sible ine iene outside the Naas to earn any on 
highway appropriation. — E 
At the afternoon session of the Seeiae one  ahestion af 


ip! 


settled a the presentation of a statement such as oe 
Nichols knows all. about it and it’s all right. He wor 
say so if it weren't.” That is enough for the Si 


presented to the town. 
tlers on this spot was confronted by the very sam 


are now roads. to be feshiained: there were abs 
established and pethaps a meeting-house to balance 
mands of the library today. Taxes are still as fr 


baa control which affixed the broad arrow to ‘the 


about. Now after a century, and a half men are b 


stuff oon which their ee were made. They live 
now and their wants are simple wants, withered a 
haps, by too close proximity to the uncertain effulgen: 
cities, yet resolutely and triumphantly expressing 
in meetings such as this with what, though it rest pon 


dom or folly, vision or subservience to deems, x 
-plicity. 


Being among them in their gatherings gives a sens 
ing surrounded by elements of social force and human vi 
fettered only by local limitations. And yet the sin 
which gives scope to the power of personality and off 
in contrast with the complexity of the impersonal life o 
stands as truly as the urbanity of cities stands in 
backwater of that great pioneering movement which onc 
ated American life. The movement has spent itself 
currents of life are ‘crying to be put once more in 
There are no more empty spaces easily accessible an 
not sufficiently repelled and urged to revolt age 
conditions of life to dismantle the stagnation b 


_ we are attended and set out for the rugged and unco 


open spaces north and south from which a livin 


ROM time to time the Survey has ieeorded develop- 
ments in the plan for community foundations. [See 
the Survey for June 12, 1915 and January 29, 
1921.| Aside from the establishment of such trusts 
in some thirty cities, there have been two distinct proposals of 
- projects which differ fundamentally from the Cleveland 
- prototype. One of these, by Irvin V. Barth, is for a national 
as distinct from a local community trust. {See the Survey for 
July 17, 1920.] The other, by Daniel 5. Remsen of New 
York, is for a uniform trust for public uses, which might be 
adopted in any city by one or more trust companies or banks. 
- [See the Survey for February 12.] 
. This rapidly growing movement for community trusts is 
~-one which may have a profound influence on the financial 
- support of philanthropic and educational institutions within 
_ a generation, and it is therefore of interest to study it not 
_ only in its broader outlines but also in particular localities, 
as it works out in practice. What is taking place in Chicago, 
where it now has a history of five’ years, may illustrate. Five 
years is a very short time, certainly, in the history’ of a per- 
petual foundation, but it is long enough to be instructive from 
the point of view of initial organization. 
The Chicago Community Trust was created by a declara- 
tion of trust embodied in ‘a resolution of the Board of 
Directors of the Harris Trust and Savings Bank adopted on 
_ May 12, 1915. ‘This resolution provided for the creation 
_ and management of the trust. The bank was naturally to be 
the trustee. ‘The responsibility for disbursing the income was 
to devolve upon a trust committee of five members, two 
bi appointed by the directors of the bank, one by the mayor, 
_ one by the judge of the Federal District Court, and one by 
the county probate judge. On January 1 of this year the trust 
- funds in hand amounted to $725,000, mainly contributed by 
members of the Harris family. The total appropriations 
_ from unrestricted funds from the beginning of its work, 
January, 1916, to December 31, 1920, amounted to $42,- 
838.92, and the gifts made in accordance with stipulations of 
the donors’ amounted to $46,722.82—a total of $89,561.74. 
In the year 1920, the Trust Committee officially considered 


“propriations to 12, aggregating $6,500: 


Chicago Council of Social Agencies $1,000 


Park Ridge School for Girls 200 

- Chicago Association of Boys’ Workers 300 
National Conference of Social Work 500 
Young Women’s Christian Association 1,000 
School of Civics and Philanthropy 500 
Chicago Urban League 500 
Juvenile Protective Association 500 
Chicago Americanization Council 500 
_ Chicago Home for Girls 500 
Chicago Nursery and Half Orphan Asylum 500 
Chicago Association of Day Nurseries 500 


The sum vee $14,752.52 was paid to 12 institutions which, 
subject to the approval of the committee, benefit from gifts 
‘specified by the donors or testators. 
‘The trust, however, does not limit itself to making ap- 
Propriations and disbursing specified gifts. It undertakes 
‘studies or surveys on its own account. | In March, 1920, it 
published a forty-page pamphlet on Americanigation in Chi- 
‘cago. This report is uncritical and adds little to information 
ready available. It might even fairly be described without 
xaggeration as lacking in perspective. . It lists among Ameri- 
anization agencies the United States Department of Justice 
nd the Intelligence Service of the War Department. The 
United Americans and the National Security League are in- 


, i 


By gard T. Denes 


or to any trade unions or other labor organizations. 


two representatives of each of the AWeH canine agenicie 


appeals for assistance from 27 organizations and granted ap- | 


_ five members of the Trust Committee which disburses | th 


luded, but there is no reference to the Civil Liberties Bureau. 


add A 
trial plants are indiscriminately assumed to be contributing 
to Americanization through the opportunity which they 
“provide to adult immigrants to make a living in this cou 
immediately upon arrival and to become acquainted 
American ways of doing things.” In a similar vein i 
declared without any qualification that “the newspapers 
agencies of tremendous power for Americanization. 
not only interpret American ideals—they help to create t 
Their influence is very great.” 
Considerable attention is given to radical theories - 
propaganda, but the point of view is indicated by the adr 
sion that “‘a critical study of this propaganda would requi 
more space than could be allowed in such an outline as ‘this 
and it would be of little value anyhow. ... Like t 
philosophies of India, it has no beginning and no end. tae 
study and the report have had practical results. The Chicago oo 
Americanization Council has been established, composed of 


The second study will deal with health. It will be a 
survey of the institutions in the city for the care and treat- 
ment of the sick and disabled and an attempt to outline a 
community-wide program for such agencies. The trust has’ 
appointed a Medical Plan Commission, with Dr. James | 
Herrick as chairman, and has set aside $15,000 to begin t 
inquiry. Work was begun about the middle of December. 

A leaflet recently published by the Chicago Community 
Trust calls attention to the historical connection frequently 
overlooked between the community trust and the benevolent 
trust foundations established by individuals, such as the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Russell Sage Foundation, and t 
Carnegie Corporation. As the leaflet says, it is “essentially 
the same plan,” except that the community trust contemplates’ 

“an accumulating fund made up of the gifts of many indi- 
viduals; the directors are appointed by the representatives of 
the community itself, including the directors of the trust co 
panies of banks named by the donors; and the beneficiaries of 
the furd are restricted within the aie of the community.” 
Waiving the question as to whether the second of these char- | 
acteristics can be fully substantiated, these are evidently stri 
ing differences; but the resemblances are even more striking. | 
Since those ib have the appointing | power are expected to” 
accept the nomination of the trust committee, we have in both © 
cases virtually self-perpetuating boards of directors. One 
may deny this, of course, in the case of the community trusts, ~ 
just as one may assert that the president of the United States ~ 
is elected by the electoral college. | In the individual found 
tion, as in the community foundation, great discretion 
given to the trustees.’ The scope of action within the bro: a 
field of philanthropy 1 is practically unlimited, and in the one 
case as in the other, there are ample precautions \against the 
evils and absurdities to which attention is called in the vario ; 
statements put forth in behalf of community trusts. — 

Thus far in Chicago, the Harris Trust and Savings pay 

s “the trustee of the only funds yet available to the Com 
realy Trust.” Like the original foundation in Clevelan 
created a year earlier, and like most of the others thus: fa 
established, but unlike the New York Community Trust; 
which started with nineteen trustee institutions as “members, — 
the Chicago Community Trust was thus the offspring of a _ 
single banking institution, and this bank appoints two of the 


income or appropriates it for disbursement through | agencies 
which it selects. ‘The Finance Committee consists of three 4 
members of the Trust Committee, not including either o : 
two appointed by the bank; and the Harris Trust and 
Bank as trustee cannot invest any of the trust funds 


ith, ase 


v tment hall be approved by a majority ns the mem- 
the Finance Committee.” 
hich excludes the two members of the Trust Committee 
ho have been selected by the bank from acting in the par- 
ticular capacity in which they would be likely to be more 
expert than their associates, is no doubt for the purpose of 
afiording a guarantee that the bank will not unload unde- 
sirable securities on the Community ‘Trust through direct con- 
trol of investments. The term of office on the Trust Com- 
mittee is five years and one member i is appointed or reappointed 
veach, year. 
- However, the trust has Middy created an advisory council, 
‘on which Officers | of other banks and trust companies are 
‘represented. A recent folder published by the Trust Com- 
‘mittee contains a general statement as to how a trust com- 
Inittee in a community trust foundation may be appointed, 
land it is fair to infer that this is intended as a forecast of the 
"possible or perhaps even probable manner in which, in the not 
too distant future, the Trust Committee in its own case will 
be appointed. It is there suggested that one or more members 
i “of the trust committee might be appointed by the board of 
| directors of the trust companies or banks which have been 
| designated as trustees. It is also suggested that the appoint- 


and judges, certain representative local bodies such as the 
‘chamber of commerce and the bar association. 
i _ Thus far no bank except the Harris Trust and Savings 
| Bank is known to have been designated as trustee of funds to 
ip | oe expended by the Chicago Community Trust, but there is 
_no legal or other obstacle to such designation, and no change 
in the declaration of trust or procedure of the Community 
' ‘Trust would be necessary to enable it to accept the responsibil- 
| ity for disbursing the income of gifts or bequests placed in the 
_ hands of other trustees to be thus applied. In fact, the commun- 
ey trust through its publications directly invites such expan- 
sion of trusteeship. Of course any bank thus designated would 
ti Wiabed to adopt a declaration of trust similar to that already 
| adopted by the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, or perhaps 
| the uniform trust for public uses devised by Mr. Remsen, in 
either case referring to the Chicago Community Trust as the 
_ agency which is to apply the income. The logical develop- 
‘ment would then appear to be to change the manner of filling 
| vacancies on the Trust Committee by including among those 
| who share in the appointing power any trust company which 
| adopts such a declaration; or else any trust company which 
has actually become a trustee for some designated minimum 
i amount; or, as another possible alternative, to vest the ap- 
pointing power, as far as it is to be exercised by the trustee 
banks, in some body like the existing advisory council, whose 
| “members might be appointed by the banks. Any of these 
| plans might involve some enlargement of the committee. In 
New York the Committee of Distribution has eleven members, 
| of whom the trustees select five, and the others are appointed 
from time to time, one each, by the incumbents of the follow- 
) ing offices: president of the ‘Chamber of Commerce, president 
| of the Academy of Medicine, president of the Bar Association, 
| a president of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
i senior judge of the federal Circuit Court, and mayor. This i is 
the traditional American method of “keeping out of politics.” 
i eahe tendency i in Chicago will be to enlarge the present small 
1 committee in similar directions. 

The selection of the method of applying the income of the 
“funds held by community trusts has not yet had by any 
means as much attention as its importance deserves. ‘The 
_ plan comes from financiers and its financial aspects have nat- 
__urally been clearly envisaged. The absurdities of the Mul- 
_ lanphy bequest for distressed emigrants coming to St. Louis 

or a home i in the West and the fund in Massachusetts for 
Propaganda advocating the abolition of negro slavery are evi- 

1d_all of the community foundations have the great 
Is there, however, sufficient 
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This curious provision, 


‘ing power might be broadened to include, besides the mayor 


_ revolutionary projects. 


- self all the large and hard won sums which accumulators do 


that it should be made; and to make it as a result of sugges- 


they are to be ‘created under the present or the forecast Chi- _ 
cago plan, or on the plan of any of the community trusts thus — 


far created, will really be qualified to represent their commu- 
nities? Are they certain to be expert in discovering and — 

weighing various charitable and educational needs? Are they — 

not likely to be representative of one class, or of a group of : 
closely related business and professional circles? Are they 
not likely to have the point of view of the prosperous mém-— 
bers of society, of the investors, of the conservative, the cau- — 
tious, the disillusioned? Perhaps it will be rejoined that if — 
this is so it is clearly an advantage. The donors to founda- 
tions are apt to have just this psychology and it is therefore — 
appropriate that their representatives after their death should - 
have it. Ah! but that is just what the community trust is to 
prevent. ‘There is to be an end at last of the dead hand. In 
the natural course of events the young or the middle-aged re- 
ceive the accumulations of the aged on their demise, or at — 
least such part of it as the state does not require. Under the 
laws of averages there is a fair chance that some of it will 
fall into the hands of heirs who as compared with the donors 
are more experimental, more daring, less conforming, more — 
gullible—if one prefers to put it that way; more social—if 
we express it sympathetically. Even when there is no marked 
difference in age there may still be a great. difference in char- 
acter. Compare, for example, Mrs. Sage’s almost pathetic de- 
sire to give generously with her husband’s well known re- 
luctance to give. The differences between Jay Gould and his 
sons and daughters are sufficiently well known to obviate any 
indelicacy_in referring to them. John D. Rockefeller may 
derive the greatest satisfaction from the gifts made in his 
life time, but he would no doubt be the first to recognize that — 
his son’s very different experience and interests have played a 
major part in realizing the ambitions of his later years. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Russell Sage Foundation, the — 
Carnegie Corporation enable Mrs. Sage, the two Rockefellers 
and Mr. Carnegie to carry out boldly their liberal, almost — 


Will the plan of unrestricted gifts to a community trust — 
work in the same way, or may it not become, in effect, a — 
shrewd device for circumventing the natural results of the 
transfer of wealth from the older to the younger, from the — 
more acquisitive to the more liberal type of mind? If it be- 
comes a thoroughly safe, a levelling agency, gathering to it- 


not want to risk with uncertain heirs, what effect will this — 
have on progress? Will the president of the Academy of 
Medicine be apt to choose for the distributing committee some — 
humble, underpaid practitioner who knows the needs of the — 
poor, or a prosperous consulting physician who is. prominently 
connected with many great hospitals? Will the choice of — 
the Bar Association fall on a Clarence Darrow or an Elihu — 
Root, a Frank Walsh or a William H. Taft, and what differ- _ 
ence will it make as one or the other may be selected? 
The community trust offers special opportunities, we are 
told in a booklet of the Chicago Trust, to possessors of large 
wealth “who have not the time to investigate thoroughly the 
various charitable needs of Chicago and decide which most 
deserves their support.” Not by such means can the holders — 
of great wealth evade their responsibilities. ‘To give to a 
community trust is a decision like any other. A wealthy donor Gs 
who gives to it because he has-“‘no time to investigate” is 
showing a lamentable lack of perspective. It will take we q 
time to form a rational judgment as to the probable effect of 
a gift of this kind than it will to decide on the relative merits _ ; 
of all the hospitals, relief agencies, and colleges that will ever 
appeal to him. Nevertheless it may be the wise thing to or 
It is only if there are strong arguments in favor of such a gift 


x 


tion, without weighing those arguments carefully, would in- 
dicate a degree of unfitness for that stewardship which the 

churches assure us belongs to the ownership of wealth andi - 
which community trusts are presumably expected to promote. 


'N saying, last week, that ‘there is land enough in this 
country for millions of small farms,” the new commis- 
‘sioner-general of immigration, W. Ww. Husband, is only 
peating what Secretary Lane and other members of the past 
administration have been driving home for some years. But 
‘it is important that the first official announcement of the com- 
issioner should be to the effect that the new administration 
As planning a program to realize the colonization of millions 
of waste acres by immigrant farmers. He takes the view that 
any plan of land settlement should be based on the reclama- 
tion of arid, swamp and cut-over land, that is, take the form 
f adding to the cultivated area of the United States, rather 
han of intensifying the processes of agriculture in areas al- 
ady under cultivation. ‘There is some difference of opinion 
on this principle among rural economists; but gener ally speak- 
ing it is agreed that inferior land, pani which it is difficult 
‘to make a living, is now bought by settlers in the West simply 
because much more promising land in federal and other public 
_reserves has not yet been made available by reclamation in one 
form or another. Mr. Husband goes'on to explain: 

Our plan is not to scatter these people out in sparsely settled 
“sections and put them up against the problems that our pioneers 
went | through. Neither do we plan to start foreign settlement 
“communities in the strict sense of the term, but we plan to 

' group them, somewhat on the European village plan, and offer 
them the advantages of expert agricultural and home demon- 


) stration instruction through the Department of Agriculture, and 
if to aid them in taking advantage of the Farm Loan Act. 


Tal hie and intimations of other items in the administra- 
tion’s plan, the best judgment of students of this subject and 
he experience of successful land colonization in different 
_ states finds its expression. Very opportunely at this moment 
comes the publication, this week, of the Carnegie Corpora- 
ion’s contribution to the question of immigrant colonization, 
one of the Americanization Studies conducted under the direc- 
tion of Allen T. Burns. A Stake in the Land, by Peter A. 


and comprehensive survey of the subject from every important 
angle, It is full of vital suggestions based on specific facts. 
First, and bearing very directly on Commissioner Husband’s 
proposals, is the warning that reclamation and colonization 

though closely connected and dependent upon each 
ag are fundamentally different processes and must be 
andled separately. Mr. Speek says: 


It is one thing to plan and irrigate a desert area and quite a 
different thing successfully to populate the irrigated land. The 
first is mainly a technical-enterprise, while the other deals mainly 
ith human beings. The people who direct and prosecute re- 
Jamation work—civil engineers and other technical experts— 
ht not be good colonizers, The duties of the latter consist in 
suitable settlers, directing their land-cultivation work, 
ing and directing the community life of the settlers. 
her hand, colonizers, trained agriculturists and com- 
workers might not be able successfully to conduct re- 
ion work. ,.. Almost all the proposed plans of land 
ment ag to make such a distinction. 


ages i ‘public and private ast at Os res ‘is timely. 
Ce of opinion sa is ito east ia but Mr. Speek 


mmigrants by private concerns which have no 


that the creation of new communities by the state, along ¢ 


Speek, with an introduction by Prof. Richard T. Ely, (Harper | 
& Bros.) is not only the latest but also the most authoritative” 


than that of selling land at the highest possible 


Land Colonization 


settlement by the state, familiar to SURVEY rete has prov a { 


lines suggested by Mr. Husband, is possible without was a 
fulness or maladministration. The experience of ‘Wisconsin 
also recently reviewed in the SuRvEY, shows that it is possible» 
for the government so to control private development of agri-— 
cultural lands as to safeguard the interests of the commun c 
Mr. Speek maintains that private land companies must be 7 
ulated and licensed by public authorities and that lr ce 
should be extended to them. ah 
‘The proper distribution of eee ONE is, ce 
the most difficult part of the problem. It is probable that the — 
compromise immigration bill, when re-submitted to rey b 
will contain definite provisions on this matter. Mr. 5 eck © 
suggests that the federal colonization board, recommended. to” 
control all land settlement schemes, private and public, should 
also be’ responsible for the distribution of immigrants who. 
wish to go on the land. Conceiving the Americanizatio: 
cess in the liberal spirit which pervades the Americani 
Studies, he would not rule out as necessarily undesirable th 
building up of exclusively foreign neighborhoods but. only 


sufficient contacts with the Lie and culture of older resident | 
groups. His conclusions on this point, from a wide study ing 
the field, are summarized as follows: 


On the whole, the impression of the writer was ‘that the lavber 
the rural immigrant colony, the less it showed evidences of 
American influences. This was quite apparent in regard to ‘the 33 
Slavic and especially the Polish colonies visited in a number of ~ 
states. The immigrants already settled in large colonies of one i 
nationality cannot be re-distributed, but they can be reached by 

' other means, one of which is an ‘ efficient public school system. 

Measures should be undertakeg for the distribution of the new  — 
immigrant settlers so as to avoid their congregation in large | . 
colonies of only one nationality. ‘The question is, how large a 
such national groups must be in order to keep the settlers in the 
colony and at the same time to avoid their becoming clannish ~ 
and remaining untouched by American influences for a generation i 
or a number of generations. The observation of the writer and 
his interviews on this question with the people engaged in col- 
onization have led him to the conclusion that such groups ought — 
to be of from five to fifteen families each, settled in the same — 
neighborhood among other, groups of other nationalities or native 2 
settlers. Mi Risse 


po Ae eter 
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Contrary to od tuclicest opinion, the immense ue no- 
means desire clannish exclusion from other national groups. 
They have come here, for the most part, to get away from > 
the traditions and sahibitions of their own country and to 
seek the larger personal and social life of western civilization. — 
Only force of circumstances—and among these the all but 
complete absence of machinery for guiding and aiding them—_ 
compels the congregation of newcomers in large colonies. of 
the same nationality. — nse 

Selection for competency in a is, ie course, ano 
problem to be solved. Many examples have been given 
different times in the Survey of failure in colonization 
schemes or “back-to-the-land” movements simply because a 
desire to escape city congestion rather than aptitude for ruré 
life and work was the dominant motive of the settle 
Speek expresses himself strongly on the need for carefe 
tion but advances no very concrete tests of ability. dispe 


Education and the provision of public credit a 
able to success. Mr. Speek proposes the establishmen of 
settlers’ credit division in the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, 
with a special land colonization credit fund, along” sim 


2 


ilar to those of the Kenutson | bill of iat "Bu Bs | 


rger educational program. 


m an ube over 
ik ee no doubt, would 


asizing he: cual and psychological value of co- 
e ac on. and. the cp of oneal it calls forth. 


y ae: baat the ane a of technical instructors. 
control over Upeuae _ schools, and What almost 


stem: ips dian areas are more fundamental and, perhaps, 


Spas of attainment than: new provisions fee adult 


ibility and progress are. Betemable factors in this 
We must realize that economic 
ancement in aeels is not eee insufficient as an aim but 


ae conceived th chek eee of purpose, the 
tion PACE of Aaa new administration will not only 
Bruno LasKER. 


| a. ie’ 
TION S on Hoflman’s s Island a are too well known 


as on ete nea in: the fact that the arriving guests are 

ped according to nationality or language. 
ible discomfort would never arise if that were done. 
u ing my write tale. 


was: ace that they guests + were not allowed to take 
ath again nor to bathe in the waters of the bay. 

vas a wild scramble for “bunks.” If in this there 

or. direction given by the employes of the institu- 

to notice it. One of the employes (and not the 

“We don’t run-a hotel here,” 

f whatever truth was conveyed by this remark, 

ashamed. Nese the passengers’ clothing 


> pas idhironeh ta Ge. emigrants’ camp at Deaetat: 
als there spoke to me as follows: “In order to 

ass into German and other territory on your way 
‘kation, I have to certify on your document 

ween deloused and your clothing disinfected. I see 
is absolutely new, just bought. It would be a pity 

» steam, I shall truthfully write on your docu- 
Renecioines, Disinfected, and do nothing 


good-natured, average people. 


Much de- 


amis was Sharaweas after 


and seemed to 


b Niioay ‘will stop’ you ‘on your Journey. “through 
Europe.” ree nobody did stop me in Europe. You Americans 
seem to have neither the time nor the delicacy of feeling to make 


such fine individual distinctions, 


‘T listened silently to this tale. Somehow one did not feel 
very proud of being an American at that moment, when the 


‘disinfected clothing bundles were thrown to the immigrants — 


who were fighting in the yard to find their own in the big pile. 
‘The commanding officer obviously was a man with a big — 
hear. well liked by everybody with whom he came in contact. 
If any personal criticism could be made it was that of his not 
assuming, or, for some reason unknown to me, not possessing 
enough mubhority. over the employes or over hhis guests. A. 
state of anarchy seemed to reign. ‘‘Are we right in conclud- 
ing,’ said some immigrants, 
history that this island receives a crowd of quarantined 
people?” ‘There was a single faucet where a thousand people 
were to get water, not only to drink but also to do a littl 
washing of clothes. (This being “no hotel,” there was no 
provision for having clothes sent to a laundry, though one 
wanted to pay for it.) “Those immigrants have no sense. 
‘They are animals. They fight even for a drink,” said some 
employes contemptuously, without seeing the self-indictment. 
Spontaneously some immigrants had to assume the moral and 
physical risk, not small, of usurping authority to order their 
fellow immigrants to stand in line with their drinking cups. / 


‘After a little over forty-eight hours a second faucet Bs f 


screwed on the water. pipe. 

The employes—men and women—seemed to be ae 
But they worked under a bad , 
system or, perhaps, under no system. And some of them > 
lacked the intellect, or the temperament, or both, for being 
employed as caretakers of these immigrants, The stereotyped 
idea, “These are only immigrants,” floated in the air. and 
brutalized all. 

Mail packages sent from New York city to the island in fey 
outer bay for the comfort of friends quarantined were deliv 
ered five days later just before these were quitting the island 
Some anxious friends had put special delivery stamps on let- 
ters sent to immigrants on the island, not knowing that thereby 
they did not speed up but only delayed (sometimes for days) 


the delivery under the system which, in such cases, called for 


the passport. No American postage stamps were for sale 
on this American island, although there was a mailbox, and’ 
the. quarantined people were eager to buy stamps and ~ 
avoid delay. on their letters. Three letters I put in the 
mailbox. on three successive mornings, correctly provided 
with stamps, and addressed to a house on Staten Island 
arrived at the address all on the same day. A thou- 
sand people quarantined on an island in the bay of New 
York in the Twentieth Century had no permission to drop a 
dime in a slot and relieve their friends’ anxiety and their own 
by a short talk over the telephone. The longing of the im 
migrants to telegraph details of their arrival to friends and 
relatives who were coming to meet them in New York from — 
states as far as Michigan, was met: by the cold shoulder o 
the employes. A woman whose given name was Hanna on 
the passport and Chana on the address had great difficulty and — 
many days’ delay in obtaining mail very important to her hap- — 
piness, because the understanding that these were merely ortho- 


_ graphic differences due to the ethnological conditions of East. 
-ern Europe was quite beyond the distributer. 


Some of the employes showed a peculiar suspiciousness. On 


_ the third day, a woman, totally unknown to me and not speak- 


her baby. Nobody could tell her, she said. She nursed | the 


baby partly, but did not have milk enough herself to satisfy 


_ the child. And for three days she had not. been able to dis- 


of the a aa charged with the care of these people under- 


stood her language. It was after supper ; sorry for her and. we 


the baby, I rushed about the buildings Srige to find somebody. 


“that this is the first time in _ 


922 


_ young lady. 

astonishment the young man did not say excitedly, ‘““A woman 
and a baby in need?—I am running,’ 
~ “You can’t put anything over on us. 

We have been investigated before. 


- stranger here. 


kept as 
searched at the hour of departure and woe to those, etc. But, 


search. No search was ever made. 


before ae with no success. 
well dressed ‘young man in conversation with a well dressed 
I ran to him and told the story, but to my 


” but coldly smiling: 
I know who you are. 
Milk for all babies has 
been distributed today as always at supper time. You are 
trying to stir up trouble.” I “fell from the sky” and said: 
“This is all new to me. I do not know you and do not know 
how you come to know me, It is true, I have been trying to 
find out how immigrants live on a ship. But I had no in- 
tention of visiting Hoffman’s Island, was brought here by the 
accident of disease on board and against my wish, since my 
wife has been waiting for me more than a week in the city. 
I want nothing but to help someone who needs help. Will 
you not help this baby?” No reply. ‘“Then tell me where I 


can find the officer in command.” “I will not tell you. Search 


yourself,” he replied. “I have searched in vain, being a 
This is not my own affair. Will you not help 
a baby?” After a good deal of further pleading the gentle- 
man yielded, went to a point of the beach where he easily 
found the commanding officer and must have told him, out 
of my-hearing, an awful story. The commanding officer ap- 
peared on the scene, terribly angry, and only after he had 
threatened me with reprisals did he investigate the truth, 
admit I was: correct, get milk for the baby and order that 
milk be furnished regularly for babies at supper time. No 
further commentary is needed except again to repeat that what 
Hoffman’s Island most wants in addition to its administration 
is an efficient immigrants’ friend. 

A peculiar amusement was caused the immigrants for some 
time by a woman who daily passed along the aisles of all the 
sleeping rooms, waved a towel and shouted: “Come across! 
Come across!” ‘They thought she was a lunatic. But the 
few among the “guests” who understood English eventually 
found out from her the following story: Three hundred and 
fifty perfectly new towels had been given to th: 600 
men when they took their simple baths, but only eight had been 
returned (as if anything prevented the administration from 
taking the towels away from them before they left the bath- 
room). ‘Three hundred and forty-two new towels had been 
“souvenirs.” Undoubtedly the suitcases would be 


she added naively, the departure might happen to be too sud- 
den to allow for the time of making the search of the baggage, 
and therefore she had been sent to ask that everybody “come 
across” at once. The “guests” were so astonished that they 


_ formed a committee of six, speaking different languages, which 


visited all sleeping rooms and informed all the men that theft 
was a serious matter and that they could be deported for it— 
a terrible thought to every immigrant. The men all declared 


_with surprise and indignation that they had never seen any 
towels, that they had dried themselves on the pajamas which 
they then had to wear for a few hours afterwards, that they 


invited a thorough search of their baggage to be made right 


now, instead of waiting for a later day and for another occa-. 


sion when the employes might lack time for a thoroughgoing 
The 350 towels had 
probably been ordered’ to be given out, but by some mistake 
had not been given out. Some of the immigrants, however, 
whispered that they suspected that some employe had launched 


_.ascheme of defrauding the federal or state government of the 
342 new towels, using that female employe as a dupe and a 


shield. To such suspicions on the part of the immigrants 


American public servants ought never to expose themselves. 
‘That committee of six, by the way, received no word of thanks 


for its efforts. Was that natural forgetfulness ? 
One “guest” had chosen his bunk close to a window at the 


_ side of which a large blanket was nailed against the wall. He 
failed to investigate the nature of this wall decoration. He 


Finally I saw at a distance a 


cold. Then, at three o’clock, the rain, added to the 


other beds until the morning dawned. 


inquires: 


_ she must be healthy i in mind and body, and must | 


but here it rained on me while Weenie 
pened. One night a strong wind blew loose the 
which served to cover up another window containing 
broken panes. Several hours the ‘sleeper shivered from 


i: 


drenched him in a few seconds and forced him, since he ci 
find no other sleeping place, to stand in the dark between 


There had been a swamp on the ship. There was a sw 
here, in one sleeping hall, under the beds of the leone 
cause the water spilled on ‘the floor of an adjoining toilet 
ran in large quantities over the floor of the sleeping quarté 
It could have been avoided by better management, but 1 
not. “I wish these Syrian women having their bunks arov 
me would not urinate on the floor during the night,” 
American woman. “I admit it is difficult to find hen toi 
room in the dark. Perhaps they do not even know its lo 
tion. I cannot tell them. We don’t understand each oth 
language. Why were not the guests grouped according” 
language?” I could not answer her question, being mys 
only a quarantined passenger and totally ignorant of the wh 
and wherefore’s of the administration. This woman’s daugh 
had gone to France on a visit six years ago. The war h 
intervened. Four months ago the mother had gone abr 
to get her daughter, and now they were returning to husb 
and father in Pittsburgh. 

On Monday morning the guests were transferred fr 
Hoffman’s Island to Ellis Island. Max F. MEvER 


First Siftings 


T is not at the shores of the United States that the fi 
inspection of immigrants begins. No, far back in the cit 
of Eastern Europe, perhaps, occurs the first sifting out 
undesirable emigrants. In some sunny, rectangular room lot 
ing out on a stone-paved street, away off in the Balkans, : 
American consul may perform this salutory deed. They cot 
to him in droves, those over-anxious denizens of a country 
longer able to support them comfortably. De 
“We want to go to the States,” they say through an ir 
preter. A volley of questions aod replies follows, such” 
these: Have you money enough? Are you physically act 
whom are you going? In Jugoslavia a keen-witted « 
must also detect soldiers who have happened to fight i in 
Austrian ranks and therefore, as enemy aliens, are inadm 
sible. ‘They come back again and again,’ > he says. “Y 
cannot down them. If they think I can’t see through the 
disguise they’re much mistaken. It keeps me jumping, he 
ever.’ j 
Then there are young girls, expectant of all things, 
eager and trusting. ‘They may want to join relatives, or 
do domestic service, or just get away from the steady ¢ 
of daily labor at home, where they know its‘severity, t 
to an unknown land whose conditions they know node 
Take Helena from Southeastern Europe, for instance. § 
looks up at you with eyes that are the purest blue, and sir 
a folk song as she goes about her work. Each day she is pl 
ful, although ever so industrious. You see, she has to “d 
the hotel rooms together with the serving man. He it a 
polishes floors, by slipping along one foot thrust into a s 
slipper. Together they scour and polish. Yet, Helena, 1 w 
hands are red and rough from early morning’s lighting 
fires and running with pails of water for the guests, timid 
“How is it in America? Do you think I co 
there, and how should I be prepared?” It is difficult 
concile her to the fact that it costs over one thousand 
that besides her ticket she must have money in resem 


He streets a Ke own nee fie Old do very Badly 
owded American city, supposing he did get a job. 

e fear of being detained in a port looms large in the 
agination of those who are just starting out. And, indeed, 


i weeks or more by trachoma, for instance. She may run 
a bill for doctor’s service and board to an extent which 
ither she nor her family, distant it may be in the laboring 
cles. of America, will be able to pay. Young children, too, 
en present a case to ponder over. The consul at his desk 
the capital on the Danube wrinkles his brow and asks dis- 
iringly : “Now what can people be thinking of? Here I 
asked to start’ two little people five and six years old 
on their way to America. Preposterous! I never take such 
nsibility. Rather I reply to the relatives telling them 
jis absolutely impossible.” 
‘So it goes; the business of being father confessor to the 
jung and inexperienced emigrant is no sinecure—and the 
een of would-be Americans never ceases. 
i ; BEATRICE STEVENSON STANOYEVICH. 
per associated with Serbian Relief Committee. 


____ The Cottage Unit 


‘O a great extent thé process of Americanization thus 
far has been that of trying ‘to make a person who lives 
yay from water want to swim and put forth the effort to 
arn. With the water in sight the process becomes easy. The 
an which I shall describe here had its origin in Los Angeles, 
al., under the direction of Ruby Baughman. It attempted 
\ furnish American water which would look so tempting to 
le. immigrant that he would be inspired with a desire to learn 
swim according to American standards. In other words it 
ee opportunity for a slow, gradual development of demo- 
‘atic ideals from within. It can be applied to sections of 
irge cities or small towns as a whole, where are found hete- 
geneous groups of immigrants difficult to assimilate. ‘The 
lan has its nucleus in small cottages, as units of a larger dis- 
‘ict organization, with a school house or library as the chief 
inter. It was born of necessity. Evening school classes and 
‘ [asses for women during the day had been held in the school 
i uses of the neighborhoods; -but. to little avail. Sometimes 
‘school houses were badly located, distant from the foreign 
pulation, but more often their cold, formidable, stone fronts 
positively forbidden to timid immigrants. Then too, 
oreign man, with his European conception of the position of 
and father of the family, could hardly be expected at 
Ynce (except where the need was economically pressing) to 
ubject himself to such instruction as his children were given 
a the day time—even to sitting in the same seats which were 
itable to his physical size as were the text-books to his 
al capacity. is 
omething had to be done. Cottages or shacks exactly like 
: in which the people themselves lived were rented, some- 
by the board of education, but more often by private 
tors. The place aflemed was in the heart of the par- 


oer made ay Sith the people in the neighbor- 
5 gradually getting small groups of women together morn- 
and afternoons, either to sew or merely visit. Their 
sting place was naturally the cottage, which, to make it 
em to belong to the women, was furnished through their 
aside from the regular equipment of tables, chairs, 

for the nursery children and other necessary ar- 
ten the ferns were. Seni of flour sacks and dec- 


being. kept spotlessly clean and neat. 


a tragedy when a young girl from the interior is Weiained ; 


t men. An effort was made to use such material as might be 
duplicated i in their own homes, thus teaching indirectly many — 


lessons in: simple, inexpensive “home decoration. Lessons of 
cleanliness were taught in the same indirect way, the cottage 


were seen in the homes and in the appearance of the women 
themselves. _ 


Slowly improvements — 


Out of the simple social meetings grew a desire to fears 2) Naa 


English, as from time to time socially minded American wo- 
men joined the group. Because these women did not speak 


the language of the group, the foreign women thus felt a need 
for learning English in order to make their meetings more | 
pleasant. Social contact with English-speaking people is the 
only motive for learning English, and as many of these wo- 
men could get along periccdy well economically, socially, and 
spiritually without any English, the motive for learning it 
had to be supplied. The cottage often becomes a center for 
baby welfare meetings, visits of the city and county nurses, 


and various charity visitors, although not as a permanent office — 
because the cottage must never lose its simple, close touch — 


with the neighborhood. 
If the mothers find this experience profitable and delights 


it follows that the men, never wishing to be outdone by the 
Sometimes the demand has 
to be worked up‘slowly, as in the case of the women, by fur- | 
nishing a social environment where English must be spoken. — 


women, demand evening classes, 


But usually the outside economic pressure brought to bear 
upon men will make any other stimulating motive unneces- 
sary. In their case the test of the teacher is ability to teach, — 
and here again indirect methods can be used in training thea 
to be good citizens. ‘The idea of representative government 
is put into operation by having each group organized as a com- 


mittee with a chairman who in turn is one of the mem- 
bers of the executive board of a larger community organiza- 
Each small group has its committee that arranges the © 


tion. 
social evenings. 
Although a great deal of socialization is accomplished due 


ing class periods, no definite criterion is established as to just 


what actually has been done until tested by some kind of spon- 


taneous activities—parties, dances, or socials in which both 
immigrants and Americans participate. One who is begin- 


ning at the right end in teaching, basing instruction upon the — 
needs of the people, will find in these social activities the 


greatest source of the information she desires in order to make 
her work function in the lives of her people. 
In a large district, several of these cottages, each with its 


own small organization, can play a denote part in the 9) 
Usually the central community or- | 


ganization of the whole.’ 
ganizations hold their meetings at the library or school audi- 
torium nearest the center of the district. Ideally the pro-— 
gram is arranged and carried out by a committee composed — 


‘of a member from each smaller group, augmented by a repre- 


sentative from each of the other active agencies in the com- 


munity, such as the board of trade, clubs, library, churches, 


lodges, and parent-teacher’s organizations. Each small group, — 
out of its own simple neighborhood programs, selects the best 
offerings to furnish a part of the program for the large com- 
munity meeting. The cooperating American agencies furnish 
the solid portion of the program, such as speakers, and select 
the questions of community betterment for discussion. 
it becomes a give and take affair, not simply an imposition up- 


Thus am 


on foreign groups of what ideas the Americans think Hi sa 


ought to hold. 


r 
To sum up, the cottage idea serves to furnish the Hea 


for an immigrant to wish to become an American, to give him ~ 
an environment in which he may learn, and Gilt to test 
out his knowledge socially; in other words, to make him want 


to swim, to teach him how to swim, and to test his ability af- 


ter he has learned. Cor1NNE A. SEEDs. 
Former Principal, Avenue 21 pane School, 
Los Angeles. ‘ 


_ that time. 
tem, in full cooperation, the Bureau of Americanization of © 


tend evening schools. 


Pe time when the ole oul 


classes that had been started a year cea ae the real 
~Women’s Club. There has been consistent development since 
The. organization’ places at the head of the sys- — 


the Massachusetts Department of Education and the Worces- 
ter School Department, functioning through the superinten- 


dent of schools and the assistant superintendent, who is the 
The latter is assisted by a corps 
Under the leader- | 


director of Americanization. 
of supervisors of classes for immigrants. 
ship of the school authorities, cooperative effort is derived 


_. from an advisory committee from industry, from groups of 
the foreign-born, churches, the Y. M.-C. A., the Massachu- 


setts Bureau of Immigration, the federal Bureau of Citizen- 
ship, the federal Board of Vocational Education, and other 
interested. agencies. 
authorities. 


In order that all teachers may be trained, there are pro- 
vided training courses in Americanization by the state Bureau 
tong Americanization, and there is a large enrollment of teach- 
ers who are now in the work or who are planning to enter it 
next year. “There are employed, in all, four full-time teachers 
and some seventy part-time teachers. 
\ The organization for immigrant education has produced 

results. 
established with a total enrollment of over two thousand pu- 
pils—at least half of the work being ‘done in evening schools. 
Industries have cooperated to the extent of establishing thirty- 
three of these classes. In two industrial plants the work is so 
comprehensive as to demand the services of full-time teachers, 
and a third full-time teacher travels from plant to plant. 
‘There are seven afternoon classes for women who cannot at- 
‘It is interesting to note just how the 
Yi. ©. 1A; cooperates in the formation of classes. 
accepted policy in Worcester that all classes organized by this 


agency in industrial or community centers and elsewhere are - 


turned over to the public schools for i instruction and for super- 
vision. 

_ There are at least two distinct havelies 5 in the Wondester 
plan worthy of special attention. One is the cooperation with 

the federal Board of Vocational Education whereby all illit- 


erate ex-service men who are listed by this, organization are. 
instructed in the elements of English and citizenship through 
d ‘The other novel feature 
is a day school conducted from 9 a. M. until 4 P. M. for men / 
Pupils come in at any time of the day _ 


_ the city division of Americanization. . 


out of ‘employment. 
and stay as long as they wish. A full-time teacher is in charge 
of this effort. 


The Massachusetts Bureau of Immigration sends a repre-_ 


sentative to the office of the director of Americanization one 
is afternoon each week for specific help toward naturalization. 
In four months, 450 persons have availed themselves of this 
service, and as a direct consequence there has been made pos- 
sible a large enrollment in strictly, citizenship classes. There 
is, also, very close cooperation with the naturalization: record 


eign: cae centering about the schools. 
uage posters have rendered 


‘The foreign lan- 
invaluable assistance, — 


ae classes. While the ‘Worcester plan does not spe- 


- 


The finances are cared for. by the school 
Bet Besides, there is specific state aid to local boards — . 
of education in Massachusetts. 


One hundred and fifteen different classes have been | 


It is an 


'» stitute, has aes ant edion sneediocratt center 


and 
arochial school buildings have, in cases, been used for even- 


E. Everett Chank, a 


r uy 


_ successful in extending over a whole state a most et 
-untary movement for Americanization along origi 
‘sive and practical lines. The federation intends to 
before the end of May, a state program calling for 

ity map for each county, a foreign arts and crafts 
each county, focusing the strength of each department 
phase of Americanization. Detailed directions for mak 
nationality maps have been given the local clubs; h 
men of the federation’s departments on music, art, hi 
landmarks, Indian affairs, and industrial and social 
cooperate with the Americanization chairman in 
local exhibit committees and putting that part of the 
over. Several of the: city clubs and club federations hz 
_Americanization activities prominent parte of oe 


aoe 


ay 


Goatees Americans to American life and culture 
published by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. In 


dian and German birth are omitted, aad there i is 

section for Jews, with the result that some of th 
ably the Austrian, read almost like pages from th 
Jewish Vearbook! A classified table of occupati 
that the outstanding citizens of foreign birth. are 
ially active as authors, educators, clergymen and ar 
four groups comprising almost one-half of those list 
list of references to articles on the different natio 
America suffers from the same omissions but offers 

introduction to a study of the subject. 


for Mokcachusette & ina Gallen of the United States 
Education (No. ‘12; Kae describes in detail Ny 


by Helen Winkler. anal Elsa peeuancen of the Caneel oO. 
ish on and. a taper of ia Com on Teacher 


wherever an extension or re- organization of state 
ay work is Seinen epee), 


number of Agee East Side Italian wana who 


learned aA ihidy sunthiee country. By placing t 
sound commercial basis, it is hoped ipo sa 


organizations have sted! for the: pie 


a routine medical examinations of appar-. 
The health clinic of the Bostots) if 


vols, Eyneclogea che aati set orthopedic, 
In this way the clinic is enabled 

methods of that modern medical 

_ The second advantage lies in the 


: a position to week the Lal bite ae ebideHes. 
ae also to size up the situation in the 

, the personal knowledge of whom is 

e in “reaching satisfactory and common 

. Advice is also given directly to the patient 

vho can impress upon him 

varied advice with a much more. 

van can be. secured by reams of printed liter- 
clinic epee in the evening. 


aloe staff of the Boston x ale . 


ocial vee rs, and sag aae were given an 


ently oiled ee ma ise Siac t to A laiic as many as six’ 
ery, little delay and with all 


S 2 iesston, over 340 people have: 

t It is now prepared to handle the 

iWiich Aes Me expected when the public learns 
co adag that “an ounce e of mene is worth 


»: 


c this group, twenty-nine were sae 

1, and thirty-three from constipation. 
se, due to the latter in a majority of 

Iso. contributed to by irregularity of 
cases; by deficient exercise, in twenty- 
probably, by insufficient ad intake, 

se faults i in general hygiene should include - 
, sleep; and recreation. The latter 
af great importance, since it has been 
the cause of physical as well as mental 


relaxation isu pea factor. 
ae RGe ene, att lars are made for the patient in advan 


Bxataing 


tion. An enue of the Weiter 5 is shown by the. dues 
though 28 per cent showed cardiac murmurs—the bug 
the layman—only five of these presented evidence of - orga 
cardiac-cascular disease; and although thirty-two showed c | 
ditions of the urine which might have caused alarm, ight 
could be definitely diagnosed as afflicted with diseases of the 
kidneys and only eight Biyraed that high blood pressur' " 
one usually associates with such diseases. 


eae can vy rendered those actually craig pay me 
‘disease. ‘Thirty per cent of the group showed such Pp 


ated (rah 
value, and the remaining two were iheumbien 
ance of these figures needs no further emphasis. a) 
In addition to the errors of family hygiene it is of interest _ 
‘in the light of possible correction and prevennam of di ot 


emaciation were found. It j is a pation of generat inc eine 
that these are very important predisposing factors in 
production of serious organic disease. Sixty-six per 
this group showed faulty vision, and in over 50 p 
distinct abnormalities in the nose, throat, or ear wer 
covered. 

? 
main group De men and women of CCE and ee age 
_ employed in ese clerical Positions, or such peanvaeet 


aise health, and wish to assure themselves as ess 
tion and to secure the best possible advice. ti 

The question of medical treatment for diseases or ph: 
- defects: discovered has naturally often arisen. It eo 


de to the physician, instead of to the patient. Qn 
erable number of the patients have had no family physi 

so that it was necessary to adopt a definite policy in 

half... The action taken depends on the circumstance 
“patient, which are tactfully ascertained. fs 
able to pay a physician, are, if they desire, given the 
names of reputable physicians or specialists when ne em 


services i oles Such patients pment en 
“ferred to the evening pay clinics of the Boston Disp nsary 
A few words about the procedure in the clinic e 


~ on’ which to fll, out his ne giving ach 0 
eae aay ae habits of diet, etc. oh his 


Caw 


a 
i) 


of ee, Me meet of Ay Gia afer en 
THE SURVEY F 
h lent, 
is the a 


thorough physical examination in a private. examining room. | 


Then either on the same evening or at another appointment, 
he visits the eye specialist, and the nose, throat, and ear 
‘specialist. 
and second visit. All material thus gathered from the labor- 
-atory and the specialists i is:noted on a blank form and handed 
back to the internist. At the patient’s second visit, he has a 
personal conference with the internist, who explains the medi- 
cal findings so far as they will prove useful to the patient, 
and goes into detail regarding the practical recommendations 
_ for the patient’s benefit. 
In conclusion I wish to emphasize that the health clinic of 
the Boston Dispensary combines with a careful physical ex- 
“amination the advantages derived from modern group diag- 
nosis by a body of cooperating specialists, and of the preserva- 


tion of the personal relationship between patient and doctor 


through the concentration of responsibility in the internist 
for interpreting results to each patient. The fees received 
from the patients nearly meet the running expenses, including 
salaries and supplies of the non-medical workers, and moder- 
ate salaries to the physicians. The results, taken from the 
review of 100 unselected cases, show that in'a large number, 
_ organic disease has been discovered in the curable-stage and 
_ that in a corresponding number, errors of hygine have been 
- pointed out in season to prevent the development of serious 
organic change. Les.ey. H. Spooner, M. D. 


Boston. 


Training Negro Nurses 


'NTIL recently scant thought has been given to the train- 
/ ing of colored public health’ nurses. ‘This has been due, 
- not so much to the negligence or carelessness of public health 
educators, as to the lack of demand for such nurses in the field. 
It is in our purely agricultural districts, where there is no 
factory population, and where the colored population is over- 
whelmingly large, that we find a pressing need for the colored 
public health nurse. The extension of the work to these 
- districts will transmit a corresponding impetus to the training 
schools to produce the type of worker to meet this new 
- demand. 
- .The National Of for Public Health Nursing is 
- greatly interested in helping colored women prepare for this 
specialized work. ‘They are welcomed at the summer, insti- 
_ tutes for public health nurses that this organization promotes. 
‘At the institute held last summer in Chicago, three colored 
“women were in attendance and were excellent students. 
Scholarships in public health nursing are available from this 
organization without regard to color. 
In considering the facilities offered for the training of col- 
i ored women, we have the information gleaned from a survey 


Ho HUOM-\ FEEL ALL SQueszar UP 
AND TIGHT ~1 HAVEN'T HAD A 

| DECENT FULL BREATH SINCE HE 
WAS BR PUP 


1 KNOW JUST HOW THE STREE 
FEELS WHEN THE STEAMROLLER 
IRONS OVER 1T-GOSH! IT's TouGu 


How | ENVY A RKYCLE PUMP-IT 
RAS ALL THE AIR IT WANTS- SOME 
CAY 1M GOING TO BUST LOOSE AND 
JUST SOAK UP FRESH AIR — 


HEL- LO-HERE COMES A MBINE 
PUBLIC HEALTH CRUSADER— 
FOOKS LIKE HE HAD SOMETHING 
UP AIS SLEBVE ~ 


The laboratory work is done between the first | 


extends through the plantation districts of the southern 


SOMEGIMES | THINK THERE'S A 

STRIP OF RUBBER WHERE MY 
SPINE CUGHT To SF-BET 1 
COULONT HOLD A FuLe BREATY 


BY JING! HE DID START SOME |} 
THING. HE TRUGHT MY SPINE To 
STIFFEN UPANE I'M SIMPLY 
REVELING IN DEEP BREATHS - 
AIN'T IT AGRANO_AND GLORIOUS 


Reacher’ Coltega: Columbia University, gives a course a 
able to both white and colored. 


Simmons College, Boston, admits- Colored Hae. tgitho 
in their best interests they are not encouraged ‘to enter as the 
are few positions open to colored nurses in Massachusetts.” | 


The New Haven, Visiting Nurse Association, New Have 
Conn., writes: “Up to date we have had no application fro 
‘colored nurses but do not object to them in our course providi 
they are properly qualified.” 


‘The University of Michigan states that the university “ad- 
mits into any of its departments properly qualified anette wit Hex 
out regard to race, color, or nationality.” 


The Pennsylvania School for Social Service, Philadelphia, 
had no colored applicants for such work but sees “no reason wh 
one should not be admitted if she fulfills the entrance require- 
ments. We would probably not be able to give a colored nurse 


any practice in industrial Parsing, but other fields are sOPe ny Hon 
her.” ee He 
‘The Wisconsin Anti- Fuberoulosts Association, Miter aukeel Hind 


Wis., replies that the “lack of a large colored population weuld 4 
prevent our securing training field in which the nurses migh 2 
undertake practical work, as we would not ibe able to give gen 
eral work which we offer to white nurses.’ 


In the southern states, the demand for colored oun he 
nurses has maintained a reasonable ratio to that for wh 
nurses. Legislators show a willingness to provide for th 
In 1919 the General Assembly of South Carolina, when est: 
lishing its Bureau of Public Health Nursing, made provis 
for the employment of a colored field nurse. This nurse hai 
received her training with the Boston District Nursing Asso 
ciation. Her work includes instruction to classes of midw 
inspection of colored schools, visiting in colored homes, 
organization of counties for the employment of colored nurs 
The organization work has not been stimulated to. the full 
because of the scarcity of properly trained Negro wom 
Requests from three counties for colored nurses last year re 
mained unanswered because of the inability to secure trainet 
workers. This year one colored nurse who lacks public healt 
instruction has been employed. She will be trained by a 
white supervising nurse of that county. Other counties whi 
employ nursing units offer the same field for the training 
colored nurses. For the present this seems to be the only so 
tion of the problem. 

As training fields cccuceeueines ee are in the proc Is 
of development, there seems, however, to be no reason w i 
provision should not be iede for the training of Negr 
women. Since the demand for colored nurses is found almos' 
exclusively in the South, there is an advantage i in having the: 
women trained under the: conditions in which they must w 
The most fertile fields may be found in the black belt : 


and includes the famous. Sea Islands of the Carolina coz 


{ 


_ WONDER WHAT A FLAT CHEST THINKS ABOUT 


Perhaps the publicity man who designed this G 
for the Maine Public Health Association had in 
the extra attention paid to the sporting page 0 


daily newspaper and its central comic. 
is an effort to portray graphically the idea ie 
man’s chest is the cornu ey chest 


iid colored “mammy” for edict care, Uipeohed Gi in Petiperetle 
ions, and speaking a “gulla” language insect unintelligible to 
the ear of the average white. 

| The development of this work is an opportunity which the 
‘raining schools of the South cannot afford to overlook. How- 
iver, the present practicability of offering the lecture course 
\n southern institutions to mixed classes is doubtful ; the giving 
\pf a separate course of lectures would necessitate an additional 
expense much too large to justify the outlay at the present 
time. Therefore, it may be some years before the South is in a 
position to offer a. complete training course to Negro women. 
| The present situation might be satisfactorily met if some 


1 Nurse 
tions in the North which provide lecture courses to colored 
students, and those boards of health in the southern states, 
under whose’ supervision field work is being developed. South 
‘Carolina, at least, has recognized this need, and the advantages 
Which such an affiliation would offer to the development of a 
more complete public health nursing service. No deubt other 
southern states will avail themselves of the opportunity which 
ch a system presents, for securing adequately trained Negro 
men for their fields. Rutu A. Dopp. 


Health Notes 


ITH the hospitals of New York city undermanned 40 


i ‘gaps in the tanks of nurses: Two hundred have been organized 
\" 9 so far by the New York County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross and are giving regular-service in fifteen of the largest 
| city hospitals, By taking over such tasks as washing and dressing 
patients, wheeling them to and from the operating room, mak- 
ing. beds, helping to prepare meals, taking the histories Me new 
“patients and keeping the physicians’ daily reports, they are re- 


“number who took courses in home nursing during the war are 
| Fron Peete service in the wards. . 


IN. answer Ms the dans so often made, that prohibition 
i ‘seriously interferred with the prescription of whiskey for med- 
| ‘icinal purposes by physicians, the Journal of the American 
|| Medical Association has given some interesting figures. At the 
time of the prohibition amendment, there were twenty-four 
| ‘states forbidding the prescription Res whiskey or brandy. In 
the remaining twenty-four states, in which the Volstead Act 
| permits the prescription of whiskey by physicians, there are 


such permits, evidently not considering whiskey of sufficient 
| "medical value to make it worth while to prescribe it. 


IN line with the i increasing interest in providing training for 

_ those engaged i in all branches of health work are the schools 
| for’ the training of hospital attendants which were established 
in New York city about four years ago by Bird S. Coler, then 
| commissioner of public welfare. These schools are at the City 
| Neurological ‘ospital, Blackwell’s Island; the New York 
Children’s Hospital, Randall’s Island; Seaview Hospital, 
_ Staten Island ; and Greenpoint Hospital, Brooklyn. So far as 
is known they: are the first schools of their kind to be estab- 


THE Pacific Oise Park Board ‘igs recently made a e. 
on a sey of pming) Seana la s the result of which it con- 


; eahie: ee matter in the water can be 
: “ne fltzation and aeration, bacterial life by steriliza- 


plan of affiliation could be established between those institu- 


per cent, women of leisure are volunteering to fill the — 


leasing a large number of nurses for more difficult duties. A 


| some 112,000 physicians, but only 29 per cent have taken out — 


spring. 


TE BBR te ark wo > Hy vit 


FIGHTING TYPHUS IN CHINA 
The pictorial spirit in public health campaigning is at east in if 
China with: an extra dash of simplicity and charm as shown 
the poster from the pamphlet, Famine Fever, issued last month by 
the Council on Health Education, Shanghat. Sections 1, 2, and 3 
illustrate the means of keeping the typhus-bearing louse from the 
body and hair. Sections 4, 5, and 6 show methods common to all 
Chinese cities for disinfecting clothing and dwelling places. Sec- 
tion 7 is a “delousing’ house; 8 a sanitary bed, and 9 a “lous 

proof?’ uniform 


tion and filtration as well as by chemicals, ozone and ultra 
violet rays. ; 


A CONFERENCE on venereal diseases is to be held at Cop- 
enhagen, Denmark, in May, 1921, to be attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Scandinavian countries; this will be followed — 
by conferences in Paris and London. The All-American Con- me 
ference on Venereal Diseases held in Washington in December mh, 
was the first of the series in this international campaign. _ ' 


making a for its summer institutes re satis health nurses. 
to be held during 1921. ‘The institutes last year were re- 
markably successful, and a review of the work done by them 
will be published in The Public Health Nurse during as 


es Y WELFARI 


Why not ‘Scrap the. Pace Conference? ~ 


HE case conference is chiefly useful as a mirror in which 

to see the outstanding faults in the administration of 

family social work. Family agencies should take one 
‘searching look into the mirror, then shatter it in a thousand 
- pieces, and devote their energies to a new organization which 
will help to correct these defects. 


This conviction is the result of a ten years’ struggle with 


the case conference (a struggle in which I admit I came off 
second best) and two years’ contemplation removed from the 
scene of battle but offering varied opportunity for consulta- 
tion with volunteers, experienced workers and students. 

Like many other social workers raised under the apprentice 
system, I had, before the war, a blind faith in established 
institutions. I believed, as 1 was taught, that if these institu- 
tions failed, it was, without doubt, due to defects in the work- 
-ers and not in the institutions. 


Two years away from cities, working with citizens in 


_ small communities, has deepened my loyalty to the ideals of 
family work and my gratitude to the group of volunteer and 
paid workers who were my early teachers; has strengthened 
my belief that the case-work method is sound and adaptable 
to many forms of social endeavor. But it has also convinced 
me that some of the’methods through which family social 
workers try to attain their ideals are fallacious and inefficient. 
A case conference is a group of volunteer and paid work- 


ers, meeting weekly to discuss individual families whose de- 


tailed history is verbally presented to them. ‘There are two 
Main reasons for the existence of the case conference,” to 
quote from a family social worker writing on The Case Con- 
ference, Its Function. “First, its power to interest and help 
to a wider knowledge of social work a group of new volun- 
teers, and persons whose chief interests are not concerned with 
family work. And secondly, its aid to the staff in the solu- 
tion of family problems.” 
_ Without quarrelling with a statement which puts the train- 
ng of volunteers first, and aid to families second, let us 
‘grant that “aid to the staff in the solution of family problems” 
implies wise and kindly assistance to families by planning 
eatment aimed at the removal of the difficulties, as well as 
supervision and stimulation for the staff; that “a wider 
knowledge of social work” means giving to citizens an under- 
standing of the conditions which surround families in need, 
_and the methods by which social workers are trying to better 
these conditions. The case conference, it seems to me, ful- 
fills none of these functions well enough to justify the time 
and strength it takes to carry it on. 
In the first place, what help does the case conference actu- 
ally give to the families in need? For answer, look over a 
conference record book.- 
_ In how many families presented in the last year does the 
vote of the conference constitute a plan which aimed at 
the root of the family’s trouble? Look over the conference 
elf. How many people there know enough about the case- 
work method to test evidence, to make diagnoses, and plan 
treatment? How many members have an intimate knowledge 
of the me paothoos and its family life? How many are 
fit t only by experience, but by quick imagination and 
erstanding to plan for families in need? Watch 
onduct of the conference and decide whether you would 
family problems decided here. Ask yourself this 
Suppose I were in trouble, beaten, discouraged, 
way back to independence and self respect. I turn 
9 an agency which advertises, “Skilled Service to 
ase 4 


‘by conferences during the last year. 


of treatment. 


Meg worker makes a vee examina- 


thorough examination before diagnosis and treatment. 

the worker takes this information, given her in penal 
moments of confidence, before a roomful of people and 
them to plan for my future—a roomful of people most 
them untrained, few of them with afy intimate knowledge o 
the conditions which I must meet in life. Should I like this: 
Should I feel the agency was fulfilling its promise to me? & 

Second, what is the value of the case conference as a super 
visory or ‘stimulating agency for the stafi? “o 

It is not possible to bring before the conference every nex 
family; therefore, the worker chooses which families she wil 
present, and presents the facts as she sees them. “The ool 
tion and memory of the group are not trained so that they 
can analyze the situation as presented. ‘The result is a serie 
of questions and haphazard suggestions helpful to a slight 
degree but not of a character which checks up the work of 
the secretary or stimulates her to do more careful work 
Many conferences do not even follow the family history 
week by week, to see how plans are being followed out. Even 
if a conference were trained to test the evidence the worker 
offers, it would be a pretty grilling performance for her be- 
fore so large a group of people and probably useful only as a 
means of making her feel sympathy for the absent family 
Some help is undoubtedly given the worker by the knowledge 
that the conference upholds her judgment in a given situation 1 
but a conference can hardly be justified as a Greek chorus. | 

The question after all is not whether the worker gets any 
possible help from the conference, but whether the help could 
not be augmented considerably by some better method. 
Boards of directors and executives of family agencies seem 
to have little comprehension of the nervous energy that @ 
worker lavishes in seeing that a case conference goes well, 
that personalities do not clash, that families get a square deal, 
that young workers do not receive false ideas from careles S 
statements. And the return from the expenditure i is so pitt 
fully little for the worker. q 

Third, what does the conference do toward formulating 
working policies for treatment of families in difficulty? — a 

Careful following, by the conference, of the working out ¢ 
plans for treatment in individual families would point « oi 
certain good methods which should be pooled with the expe: 
ence of other workers, tested by the board of directors, 
eventually form a working basis for a progressive agency. Let 
the executive count the number of working policies fe ned 
Let him ask himsel 
what machinery there is for getting these to the boar 
directors. How many conference chairmen are well enough 
trained to recognize a policy if it reared its timid head? 

‘ Fourth, what about the case conference as a trae pl: 
for young workers? 

Ask the young workers. Watch a conference in opeage 
for a month or two. You will find that our method of p 
senting families and directing discussions shows neither t 
processes of work nor the ideals of service. We seldom 
our plans to make sure that they aim at causes, are adequ: 


_ to the need of every member of the group, and are accepta 


to the family. We do not make clear the larger issues in- 


volved. Much of the discussion is about the meetin 


crises or the raising of relief. ‘The young worker gets < 
ture of families in desperate need, tided over the wor 
their difficulties, but does not see the constructive 

_She is sensitive about the presenti 
mate family problems before so large a group 

thin subterfuge of substituting a number fo 


ond her to senate seems a pines? ho confidenc 


roblems. But they should be ie as separa 
_ The: baa Cb tg error iy es case pi 


“Halk. rea i 
“He wasadroll | “The time wasted in trying to revise cae case conferenc is. 
an illustration of how social workers: cling to worn-out in-. 

stitutions. Why have we so few organization tests? Why ar 
we so afraid to own that our machinery is no longer useful, 

Why not scrap the case conference and put our energy i 

planning for a small weekly group solely for the assistance of 
blue eyes with. brooding shadows in them, In her ears the Dicey and workers, and a larger group meeting aS 
tremulous whisper of the city seemed to be echoing, insistent chiefly for educational purposes. The weekly group woulc be 
yoices beating about the windows. small enough to safeguard the confidence of the fami 
“This. case,” said Mis 3 Buell in strident tones, “is that should consist of not more than five people—two or 
ofa family | new to the society, The man does highly skilled experienced volunteers trained in casé work and one or two 
‘work in leather. He has been out of employment for several beginners. Other workers interested might occasionally be 
_monthis due to the slackness in his line. Until now the family called into consultation. Even a member of the family itsel 
"has lived on his savings. His former employers speak well might willingly come to talk over certain points with one o1 
| of him but have no work until things pick up. He has two of the group. This group should read the family hi 
‘tramped the streets but can find nothing. Yes, he did get a | tories, test the evidence gathered, search for the causes 0: 
job scrubbing windows but he left because he was afraid family difficulty, and plan for treatment. They should follow 


{that it would injure his fingers so much that he couldn’t go 
i ee Geen Gar) The wate Alshoueh a good house- this treatment week after week, making note of the t 


keeper, is not very well. “And there are three children. Now 
the rent is due, and they will be evicted unless we pay it.” 
“The mother has been examined?” asked Mrs. Woolcott. | 
‘Yee, she is going to the clinic twice a week. She needs a 
special diet.” 
“And the children, ” piped up Miss’ Carpenter, “tell us nis’ 
‘more about them, Are they ae well in school?) How is | tion of the agency but concrete material for tines pul 
their health?” nae a | licity. If the bulk of work made it necessary, several such 
“Charlie, the oldess is ten, He is a bright boy, liked by | ‘committees might be formed. Such a group would soon work 
rag, asco -: ee, Ses . sonia hibae . out schemes for conducting its service and eventually might 
Mrs eee ren sre nc woo can help? ener carry on tests of various policies now accepted without proof 
Ts. Harris, the wife of ‘the superintendent of schools... = . Da 
It é monthly group should, ideally, be a joint conference 


BONE a navi aan Soman feepiete a § touches of fort: of neighborhood social forces—not a meeting for propaganda 
‘itude in the face of eae ean _ for the family agency. It should meet in the evening and be - 
3 composed not only of workers from the social agencies in the 

neighborhood—school, church, court, agencies for social be 
terment—-but of interested Citizens uithe head of a foreign be 
entorium, and bee steps taken’ ‘ae estan commented : , efit society, the postmaster, business men, The program shoul 
“The business of life is a pretty intricate, delicate thing | be carefully planned by small committees each in charge of — 
with all of its. adjustments and its difficulties. That is part one meeting. The first month the committee might perhaps 
of the tragedy of the human soul. I guess we are trying to | choose industry in its relation to social work. ‘The secretary 
_ teach people to fit into the scheme of Bo cey ni that takes of the chamber of commerce would talk for fifteen or 


ot only a love of folks and an. understanding of the ‘hearts 
f men, but also the most sympathetic, searching analysis twenty minutes on the local industries; an industrial nurse” 


nd sureness of skill. And even then we may fail.” — | would tell of the way in which industry is safeguarding | 

It seemed to Miss. Finch-that even more than before echo- workers, The medical social workers might tell of the 

beating about the window panes. — number of industrial cases that have come to them and some 

of the problems involved. Then the meeting would be thrown > 
open fori discussion. Any agency could then present its par- 
ti-angle on the subject. The family agency might bring’ up 
pppiaal problems of low wages and its results with which the 
small consultation committee is wrestling. The boys’ club i 
leader would ask for advice on one of his boys who wants aN 
special industrial training. 
~ Next month we might talk of health, then about recreat n, 
probation work in the courts, new legislation. The judicious 
inviting of professional and business men would not only give 
social workers expert advice on neighborhood and family ~ 
problems but these people, once interested, could secure at 
ences before their specialized groups. The emphasis 
entire meeting would be away from personalities and indi- 
vidual family problems. It would focus on the resources sand 
needs of the neighborhood. re 

Through these two groups a family agency would be 


everal of the nth visitors fumbled a aaA with their 
papers. Little Miss Finch, just out of college, glanced fur- 
tively around with almost naive absorption. She had deep 


rson who Sons an ema eiahine plans for others to 
low impresses her more than a half dozen constructive 
rkers - Unfortunately, case conferences, if they do not 
attract such persons, seem unable to get rid of them. 

_ Many of the. discussions deal with problems which an in- 
erienced worker has not sufficient peewledee to meet with 


sand, |: Ai this, ihe finds certain as disgusting and 
ifying. There is neither time nor the right atmosphere 
uraging young workers. to ask questions, and doubts 

preju ices arise that are never cleared away. 
case. conference probably _ does reveal many of the 
the: famil Bena the problem of the over- 


f long. baie treatment due to the 

ene, the constant struggle to get. 

ure to see the larger social 

ist y the div ridual family problem. But ts in fundamentals and the inspiration of striving 
not eed the conference as a medium for reveal- _perienced workers toward ideals, Older workers w 
, hey ecognize these. What they want is stimulated and guided. Best of all there would develop 

th J gaunt of Ee ag group of citizens working in comradeship for a bett m- 

“munity. — KatHarinE D. satis : 

New England Division A. R. C. A t 


hae struck Louisville, Ky. ‘The number of homeless Negroes 
in that city began to increase last December, augmented by 


north who had been laid off during the autumn and were 


As one result, the workhouse has filled up with a large popu- 
_Tation of Negroes who had apparently been, until recently, 
active workmen. Since there has never bech any provision 

-in Louisville to care for colored homeless men, the only refuge 
for this migrating group has been the city workhouse under 
_ sentence of ninety days for vagrancy. 


- Bureau and the local branch of the Urban League to find jobs, 
it was without avail. Finally the matter was referred to the 
~ Community Council by the Urban League since the latter felt 
‘that the presence of a large number of homeless, jobless men 
‘could only spell trouble. The utter injustice of the lack of 
provision on the part of the community was also glaringly 
_ apparent. 

A meeting of the representatives of a ts of organiza- 
tions was called and the following plan worked out as a piece 
‘of emergent community cooperation: The basement of the 
Y. M. C. A., having an adequate space with toilet facilities, 
“was secured; thirty beds with bedding were loaned by the 
_ Associated Charities; blankets were provided by the Salvation 
Army Industrial Home; and the matter of securing funds to 
_ defray the expenses of a night man and for breakfasts for the 
_men was pledged by the Urban League and the National Asso- 
‘ciation for the Advancement of Colored’People. ‘The director 


_ police in referring homeless men to the “Y” instead of to the 
_ workhouse, while the Associated Charities agreed to see that 
“every man who actually could be taken care of in another 
community would be given the necessary transportation, the 
_ city promising to assist in defraying this item of expense. The 
state Employment Bureau and the Urban League agreed to 
renew their efforts in finding more jobs. ‘The question of a 
“permanent home will probably be considered at a later date. 


Executive Secretary, R. A. Hover. 
The Community Council, Louisville, Ky. 


Straws 


T a meeting of the National Social Workers’ Exchange 
- Mheld at the Russell Sage Building recently, a budget of 
560,000 was voted for next year’s work. ‘This budget pro- 
rides for a considerable enlargement in the program of the 
organization looking toward its becoming the professional 
organization in social work. As a part of this new program, 
suggestions of the publicity committee were adopted which 
rovide for a magazine publicity bureau, news service to col- 
eges, and a speakers’ bureau, with the organization of local 
councils throughout the country, and the creation of a special 
aembership department. J. B. Buell, chairman of the com- 
mittee on publicity, has been added to the staff as associate 
ector. He will be responsible for developing, immediately, 
art of the extension program. As a first step, an effort will 
e¢ made to increase the membership of the exchange from 
,000 to 5,000. It was also decided that the annual meeting 
pould pe held at Milwaukee June a in connection with the 


“BE GIN ING a the second semester of the current year, 
uy Union Theological Seminary inaugurated courses to be 
ponies a special department of home service. This de- 


HE. oe fluctuation of code ‘workers which has. ‘ 
been taking place from north to south seems especially to 


the infiltration of large numbers of men frova cities farther 


endeavoring to reach their own original homes farther south. 


Although every effort was made by the state Employment | 


of the Board of Public Safety promised the cooperation of the. 


‘changed. 


This family has’ a very ‘all, thick sumbrageous ‘ded : 
tree. 


man runneth not to the contrary.” Sh 
Its oldest authenticated progenitor was old man Good 
Health. Another distinguished name among its ancestors is 
Youth. Youth is not a recent episode; it is the oldest thing. 
in the world. 
The Father’s name is Love. 
The Mother’s Temperance. 
Among the Aunts and Uncles are Discipline, Coma 
Sense, Unself, Humility, and Faith. 
One of the sturdiest and handsomest of the Happy childsen 
is Work. He does perhaps more than any to keep the family 
prosperous, and is looked up to and Respected by all its. 
‘members. f 
One of the most charming and Aelovcd members of the 
Happy family is Loyalty. Everybody, even the crooked and | 
perverse, seems to love her. ~~. i 
' The family home is a very attractive house on Main Street. | 
Its foundations were placed deep on the bed rock of Hon- f 
esty. i: 
Its builder and architect was Simplicity. 
‘Its furnishings were by Good ‘Taste. Ay 
All its expenditures are looked after, and its accounts kept, 
by Thrift, with the able assistance of Budget. 
Discretion guards the door. 
There is but one Rule in this house; it is the Golden Rule. 
Gentleness and Cheerfulness are always at home, and, © 
with Courtesy and Thoughtfulness, invariably mess all vise 
itors welcome. 
The family doctor’s name is Science. iso 
Light and Air are present all day, and at night the lamps | 
are lit by Hope. 7a 
The family has a proper self-respect, and is intimate with 
no one not on friendly terms with and vouched for by Love 
and Temperance. 4 
There is a good Priest whose visits are welcome. and 
whose advice is followed; his name is Conscience. ~ 


Reprinted through the courtesy. of the author. 


ships, survey, statistics, adit tation and social Christianity. 
It is a recognition of the increasing role which the church | 
must play in fulfilling its responsibility to the life surgin: 
about its doors. ‘The department will endeavor to inform 
students in the seminary about modern movements in the field” 
of industrial relations, to acquaint them with some of the | 
Tein now made available to students of schools of social 
wor 


DR. J. F. STEIN ER, Su the past two years national dieou Fo 
of educational service for the American Red Cross, becomes 
professor of social technology in the new School of Publi 
Welfare at the University of North Carolina. In addition to © 
instructing in sociology, Dr. Steiner will direct the division 
training for social work in the new school. Dr. Frances $ 
Bradley of the federal Children’s Bureau has also been added 
to the staff of the school to work at some special projects a 
plans for the study and care of children in rural communities. 


DISASTER relief in Red Cross terms means help given to a 
least twelve forms of emergency catastrophes, including tor- 
nadoes, shipwrecks, grasshopper plagues, famines, earthqua’ 

Fifty-seven major disasters occurred in the United States du 
ing the year 1920 in which the American Red Cross rendered — 
relief. . Disaster preparedness committees were formed : 
chapters and communities in various parts of the country, an 

by the end of the year, 337 were in existence. _ pe 


THE last annual report made u Frederic Almy, edonena 
the Charity Organization Society of Buffalo, to his boar« 
strong in its simplicity, animated by renewed fata by k 
fortitude and the spirit of service. He says that “the 
needs still the energy and vision of youth, and the cour. 
youth to epee old ways, if necessary, when all the 


: EBLEMINDEDNESS IN CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE 
By C. Paget Lapage. Longmans, Green & Co. 309 pp. Second 
| Edition. Price, $4.00; by mail of the Survey, $4.20. 


| This is a second edition of an English book published first in 
910. The author is lecturer in the diseases of children at the 
Iniversity of Manchester, physician to the Manchester Children’s 
fospital, and a member of the Board: of Governors, Sandlebridge : 
lolony for the Feebleminded. ‘The author’s purpose is to provide a. 
and- book for the use of school medical officers, teachers and social 
rorkers, who have to deal practically with the problem of feeble- 
rindedness as it exists in England. It is confined quite strictly 
5 > local history and local application. The evolution of the 
Inglish law as to school and institutional provision for the 
‘eebleminded, the machinery developed for carrying it out, the actual 
»rocedure involved in obtaining care and training for a specific 
jase of feeblemindedness, are all set forth with a meticulous ac- 
‘vuracy and detail which may well render the book invaluable to 
Snglish workers or to anyone desiring intimate acquaintance with 
‘Inglish methods, although it detracts somewhat from its general 
terest. 

The body of the book is devoted to the definition and classification 
o€ feeblemindedness, an account of. the physical and mental char- 
acteristics of the feebleminded, a helpful chapter on characteristic 
speech defects, an unusually clear account of the special types, such 


of feeblemindedness. ‘This section of the book would be excellent 
as a text for students or social workers who wish to obtain a clear 
Reet unobscured by technicalities. _ 

fare or point of view. His conclusions on certain questions 
iwhich have been treated as problematic and experimental by Ameri- 
n psychologists and psychiatrists, have a closed and final quality 
rhich leaves no room for discussion. The term “moral defective” 

is used as if it were quite parallel to such diagnostic terms as 
iot” or “imbecile.” Although the “moral defective” must be 
agnosed primarily on the basis of a history of undesirable behavior, 
ther than intellectual defect, such behavior is treated as a unit 
lantity, an inherited weakness no different in kind from the de- 
ct which causes idiocy and imbecility. This is too simple and 
unanalytical a treatment of a complex subject, too reminiscent of the 
Id faculty psychology. Also it disregards the contributions of 
“modern. psychiatry to the problem of functional maladjustments in 
“the emotional and instinctive development of human beings and the 
| _accompanying ‘concepts of reeducation and, re-adjustment which are 
')\implied in such theories. One quotationis sufficient to indicate the 
hard and fast quality of Dr. Lapage’s position: “A moral defective 
isa persan, who, by reason of innate defect, displays at an early age 
cious or criminal propensities which are of an incorrigible or 
unusual nature and are generally associated with some slight limita- 
‘tion of “intellect. Moral defectives of the feebleminded class are 
_ often mentally little below the average child. They are neverthe- 
‘less feebleminded in that they have a definite and incurable mental 
weakness which necessitates their being under constant supervision.” 


_ Two otherrsalient points which are treated in the same conclusive 
Neaeilon but which, from the standpoint of American thought and 
| experience, are certainly open to discussion are (1) the thesis that 
ideally | all feebleminded persons should be segregated for life; that 
every feebleminded person at large is potentially a danger to the 
~ community and (2) that intelligence tests of a standardized Ue 
while of value, are unnecessary for diagnosis. 

fb) Walter Fernald is quoted in support of the second statement, 
but: no hint is given of Dr. Fernald’s interesting position with re- 
Ky gard to the first. One doubts whether Dr. Fernald is fairly repre- 
sented on the question of the value of psychometric tests, and surely 
no advocate of life-long segregation for all feebleminded can afford 
to ignore Dr. Fernald’s theory and experience as to the feasibility 
sending back into the Sha eauaiter a goodly number of morons, 
rticularly males, after they have been trained into stable habits 
conventional morality. It is surprising to find that Dr. 

Lap ize appa ntly unaware of the painstaking work of American 

ogists in the field of mental testing, | especially during the 
refere is made to Terman’s revision of the Binet test 
cured: in the United States, nor to the work of Yerkes, 


as Cretins, Mongolians, etc., and a careful statement of the causes 


On the whole, Dr; Lapage presents nothing new in the way of 


Woolley, Pintner, Porteus, Otis and others. The attempt to stanc) 


dardize performance as well as language tests and to find some . ne 


method of measuring social adjustment is likewise not recognized. — 
An appendix by Mary Dendy, commissioner of the Board of Con- 
trol and late honorary secretary to the Sandlebridge Colony for the 
Feebleminded, completes the volume. Miss Dendy gives a thorough. | 
going description of institutional care of the feebleminded. No de- 
tails of household organization, treatment or moral training is 
omitted. To the. American mind, there is something humorous Rte 
Miss Dendy’s determination to preserve all the forms of conven- 
tional morality intact, even though intelligence is lacking. Says 
Miss Dendy, “One of the signs of a weak intellect is the willingness ; 
to expose the body improperly.” ‘Then follow the most careful di- 
rections as to training in modesty. Sometimes the demands of — 
morality conflict with education and Miss Dendy confesses that ‘as 
to writing’ she is sceptical. “In at least one great instance the 
knowledge of how to write has led to great difficulties in managing 
the high-grade cases, the men and women communicating with each 


‘other by means of notes.’ 


One wishes that Dr. Lapage had not combined his really excellent’ 
scientific data with an account of care and treatment which belongs 
to a previous generation in sentimentality and unscientific approach. 
The failure of Dr. Lapage to present anything in the nature-of a 
stimulating uncertainty, the finished, completed character of his 
point of view, makes the book. safe but a trifle dull. 


Jessie Tarr, 


THE SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 

By Maurice William. Published by the author at 87 Norman 

Ave., Brooklyn. 222 pp. 

As meht be inferred from the title, this book is a criticism of the ; 
Marxian “economic interpretation of history,” and of all socialistic — i 
arguments that base their hopes of social progress on the anti-social 
doctrine of the “class struggle.” By keen and careful reasoning, the — 
author distinguishes between Marx’s method of dealing with history ie 
and his results as set forth in the Manifesto and in Capital. He 
shows that Marx’s method was scientific, but that his results were 
partial and even prejudicial; that Marxians have carefully avoided 
Marx’s methods, while worshipping his doctrines; that this unfaith- 
ful procedure accounts for present socialistic bickerings; and that 
there can be no hope for the socialist movement as long as this fun- — 
damental contradiction lies at its basis. The distinction between — 
anti-social and social methods of social progress clears up the whole 
argumentative setting and lets the argument get ahead once more. 
The assertion that, under the domination of Marxian dogmas, the 
socialists of the world have become either anti-social or utopian—a — 
fate from which they may hope to escape only by a return from 
Marxian dogmas to Marxian methods—ought to open the way to ; 
some fruitful debates between the utopians and the opportunists. 
The book should be read carefully by both socialists and anti-social- _ 
ists. Jo eae 


FOUNDATIONS OF FEMINISM y i 
By Avrom Barnett. Robert M. McBride & Co. 245 pp. Price, _— 
$2.50; by mail of the SurvEY, $2.65. Ria 

OUR WOMEN 
By Arnold Bennett. George H. Doran Co. 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 

There isa wealth of authoritative citation in the Foundations of 
Feminism, but unless the reader is thoroughly acquainted with the 
ten pages of bibliography upon which the author has written a 
critique, the argument that threads through the book will seem point-— Bi 
less and obscure. Primarily, Mr. Barnett seems to have set out to 
house the feminist movement in a more scientific edifice than the "f 
jerrybuilt theories of Otto Weininger and W. L. George provided, 
The result is a discussion of almost every subject connected with sex 
differences, from the chromo some theory of heredity to physiological — 
incapacity during menstruation,. If the author reaches any definite 
conclusion, it is that the chief problem of the feminist movement is 
to secure woman’s equality at the same time that it withdraws — 2a 

y 


264 pp. Price, 


women from industry in the interests of a more healthy motherhood. 
Mr. Bennett’s study of “our” women—that is, of middle class" 


‘Sexes is ene j 


re ‘Bennett has 


e HOeekent book which he has not ceed) in a much more 


su tle ‘and convincing fashion, in Clayhanger or Hilda Lessways. 


tell the truth, the literature of feminism is beginning to dribble. 


, now that the pump of political action has ceased to work. Both 


Barnett’s critique and Mr, Bennett’s chapters are, if one is not 


taken, the dregs of an exhausted discussion, 
My Lewis Mumrorp. 
HE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY : 


By R. H. Tawney. ‘Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
gO? “by” mail of the SurvEyY,' $1.60. 


188 PP. Price, 


Tawney who was a member of the now famous British Coal 


Commission of 1919 is one of the group of brilliant young Oxford 


men who have won recognition in the industrial field. A basis of | 


operation between scholars and trade unionists is being elaborated 


n Great: Britain to the obvious advantage of both groups, as The’, 


sitive Society bears evidence. For here is a book whose 
pirit is made possible by the familiar service which the author 
s rendered in the labor movement and which at the same time is 
ened and enriched by ‘serupulous scholarship and a sensitive 
stinction’ in’ style. 


I philosophy of individual rights and of the property system 
which it gave sanction is the object of Mr. Tawney’s considera- 


. His argument is that the logic which gave validity, to the 
esent conception of individual rights was valid under a totally 
rent é€conomic system and that it is now obsolete. He accord- 
ealls for a fresh judgment on the realities of the system of 

te property. He is as, far, however, from the sweeping Marx- 

n pposition to all private property as he is to the Tory pro- 
nism of the entire system. He secks a treatment of property 

in th basis of its use. 
ce of functions socially desirable is thus justified by the service 
‘which it is put. 


f the tools needed by a farmer or an artist.or a mechanic. — 


Mr aioe tan is sobered by a deep sense of the needs. 


| Wiiam Li CuEneny. 


UR DEMOCRACY AND THE AMERICAN INDIAN : 
B Laura Cornelius Kellogg. ‘ Burton’ Publishing Co., Kansas’ 
i 152 pp. ane Seana by a of the SURVEY, eae 


! va pebediensire presentation | oe the | 
ation as it is today,” but a careful reading reveals it . 


pulsive sketch of incompletely stated facts mingled 

p Mrs. Kellogg, however, does give 
eresting and naive paitosophy and in several instances 

tain rhetorical genius. She does particularly well 

out | the clumsy defects of a politically controlled 

nistration of federal Indian affairs, and in language | that 
at she has had. first hand experience describes some 
ies abuses that flourish unchecked. Her 

“Lolomi. ee _ We search. leas for a detailed 


who, fee, author » points out, are 


pathetic and. oft both criminal and incompetent. — 
bruptly after a criticism of the federal Indian — 


and leaves us wishing heartily that more had been 
to dustity the eee But 2) ier ing over the ap- 


ding a reprint of a report. on the Eudoral Indian 
late 


submitted by Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland, 
‘ New York Bureau of Municipal Research. Tbs, 


We By) mail of the Survey, $. 15> 


altogether delightful library of classics. 


Property which is needed in the perform- | 


There is by this reason, for example, no con-, 
t between the nationalization of mines and the personal owner- 


‘California Board of Control, and a number of Japanese. 


By y Robert ‘Louis’ Stevenson. And other volume 
‘Treasures of Literature. E. P, Dutton & Co, P; 


| The book mentioned above, Scott’s Lay | of ‘the. ‘ast Mins 


ae Tale of Two Cities, Macauley’s Essay | on Robert li 
‘Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Tales from Tolstoy, Poems by Rup 


Brooke, Tales from Hans Christian Andersen and Shakespear: 
Richard II are among the first fifty volumes of this inexpensive but 
Each book ‘contains a goo 
woodcut of the author and sai) orion illustrations ir 


~ments. 


scholarship and taste in eeeaea: ind arrangement; 


“mentary adds to the interest and educational | value, 
we have another ‘attempt to make available for . ‘everyone a real 


done of English saul another aid in the Lido! ‘Agt 


lets mental recreation. 


THE dewor Kine Gia osabay ‘OF EUGENICS © 


By Ellis B. Guild. Burton eins Co. ‘247 PP. Price, $2.00 
i ii o the Survey, $2. 20. ; 


be described as “pln i into the category of Se bash 
author-deals with the zodiac, the ‘squares and triangles of 
the triangles of the true. self, cosmic forces in| eugeni 


astral body. It need not cause surprise that such a book sho: 


It is surprising ‘that a publishing house should 
Cuares B. Davenrort. 


been written. 

been willing to put its Lito on it. 

PRESENT-DAY IMMIGRATION. ie 
Annals of America Academy. of Political and Sociat Science, 
232 pp. Paper. Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $x. I 


‘Though collected - “with special reference to. the 4 
symposium, edited by Carl Kelsey, has also” an important, thou! 
brief, contribution on the Mexican immigrant, sections on So 
Factors Affecting the Assimilation of the Immigrant, and Elemer 
in an Immigration Policy for the United States. On)the California 
Japanese. question, many important, witnesses give their story, i 


cluding Paul Scharrenberg, Elwood Mead, V. S. ‘McClatchy, 


bassadors Morris and Reinsch, James D. Phelan, the chairman of th 
The or 
important contribution on this subject which is still missing, 


‘only here but in all the literature, is an unbiassed study | of 


actual relations between American natives and Japanese in: 
fornia by. a non- -Californian. The most important | single Cc 


Miller’s article on The Oppression Pachons ae ‘the eine 
the outcome of years of study and observation, it opens up a ne 
avenue of inquiry. 


RACHEL 


By Angelina W. Grimke. 96 La 


Cornhill Co. 
by mail of the paves , es NS 


Price, Sas 


of, the race, is ipoundil to eabanaae upon the characters of the ale 


Ds, Galsworthy’s ‘Justice, with its harrowing ‘prison scene, prod 


the strongest public sentiment for prison reform in a generz 
but its effect on the nerves has generally been held b 
lessen rather than enhance its dramatic power. A. 
crying is used in the present play to bring. about t 
the same criticism, therefore, can be made here. The 


and. subjugation _ suffered by American Negroes are 


of a well constructed play which is marred, howeve 


HART IN THE HIGHLANDS 
‘THE piror: I was so much pleased with Dr. Hart’s article 
SURVEY on Gopher Prairie that I want to write you about 


ng any nae is iesuans which he raises so pertinently in 
I think he hit the nail exactly on the head. 
/ James H. Turrs. 


puE EpIToR: iy I take issue with the review of Main 
“by Joseph K. Hart'in the Survey of March 12? Mr, Hart 
("On the one hand then, Main Street is the story of the failure 
net ican collegiate education to give to our young people any 
tic understanding of the world.” We all agree with that, 
hat was not Carol Kennicott’s particular misfortune. Carol 
(ll youth was a dreamer, and like all youth saw visions of the 
‘Massing for the new. Life was a current and she a vital part 
Young men and women all pass through this stage, some re- 
heir early bitter-end ideals and enthusiasms, some entering 
of work that diverts their ideals and sublimates them. 
an opportunity at creative work, or work that gives: them 
form of self expression. Women are supposed to fill that 
| automatically, with marriage and children. Carol was keen, 
her interests were intellectual. Her husband, her child, their 
d i their town, did not give. her an opportunity to fulfill her 
g creative impulse, a need that is recognized as fundamental 


problem, as presented, is not one of education, but one of 
aism. ; nt 
for Main Street steel, Mr. Hart says, “It is, in the first place, 
tory of what our unreficctive, uncritical, impressionistic, city- 
drifting civilization is doing for all our provincial life— 
ing it of its vitality... .” Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street, as 
it, was an indictment not of small town life, but all America; 
erica that selected a president whose chief qualification was 
tity, and whose platform was “normalcy.” 
‘lived in a dormitory of forty-two girls at the largest middle 
university. Our dining hall had five tables and looked 
barren. Several of us inquired among the girls and they 
willing to pledge five to ten cents a week for table flowers. 
brought it up at the next house meeting, had it referred to a 
al mmittee, and very shortly had ‘our report. It was de- 
“no to start a fund for dining room: flowers as, “It had never 
This, and “It isn’t*done,”- “were the clinching argu- 
: Nal dormitory discussions. 
am now attending a graduate school. We have a new student, 
-arnest, conscientious, and always eager to present a different 
view. Perhaps she does lack just a wee bit of humor. 
that excuse the barely suppressed snickers every time she ap- 
, or explain, “She talks too much, »” or “She always has some- 
say!” 
‘director of this chool, in a recent discussion of democracy, 
at, “Demogracy is the rule of the majority, and if the minor- 
n’t like it, they can get out.” It is this ingrained intolerance 
€ minority, of individuals who care or dare to think in their 
‘way, that is menacing our huge Main Street. We are pro- 
cials, “and proud of it.” We are contemptuous of everything 
aries from our norm, be it dark skin, religion, music, art, or 


| saincbe ew Sinclair, Lewis refers to this as “an age of bolshevism 
41. syndiealism, ” and shows that Gopher Prairie is completely 
f:onscious of it. 

America, top eins dull, smug, and self-satisfied—America, wake 
ir Lewis’ message. Rebecca Houzwicu. 


, re ‘ have just read with great interest Dr. Hart’s 
2 Survey for March 12, called What's Wrong With 
- During my reading of the first two-thirds of the 


ly applauding him mentally, and I°am not 
may satisfaction, although I was quite alone 


odern sociologists. Carol was an unhappy, restless woman, and . 


(in sie Ath place I am sure he is dead right” in. aaibe hat the 
great point of the book is not the picture of Gopher Prairie, but 
a description or “analysis of Carol, She is undoubtedly the great 
study of the book, if the book can be dignified sufficiently to admit 
that it is a study. 

My conclusion is somewhat aeelrene from his, I argued the 
question with my wife until I was black in the face, but made no 
headway in convincing her. She is a very successful worker in one 
form of social service, and would not admit my contention that 
Carol represented that group of would-be social workers who were 
full of enthusiasm and possibly humanity, but who don’t know a 
cussed thing about the technique of the job. We have many of them. 

But beyond this my feeling’ was that the girl was a natural fool 
and I could not attribute her total failure to bad handling by her 
parents, by her school, or by her college: I was sorry to have 
Dr. Hart analyze college training as he did. It is inaccurate and 
I should have thought that the many unjust criticisms passed upon 
work in his own line of social service would have made him more 
charitable toward another branch of activity which is so frequently 
attacked. I do not want to see him fall into the popular habit of 
criticising the colleges unjustly. Look at our good points occasional- hi 
ly and at the difficulties of our problems. He is quite wrong in 
stating that the colleges are training schools for a culture made. 
up of verbalisms and Oe success which involves front. If students 
get such ideas, and too frequently they have them, it is because 
of outside advice and criticisms of the colleges. These tend. to 
belittle the real, and serious purpose which we haye and certainly 
that is far more harmful to the cause of true education than all 
the failures of those of us who are engaged in the cause of edu- 
cation, 

I wish he had kept in mind when writing that pardeniy para- 
graph to which I have referred that Carol while in college was 
carefully and apparently accurately trained in library science. That 
was to be her life work and nobody, so far as I am aware, even 
herself, could have foreseen the flightiness which induced her to 
jump suddenly from an occupation for which she was so well fitted 
by training to something totally different. Her college did not 
make a fool of her; it simply failed to make a wise woman out 
of a natural fool, We actually do enough harm in colleges with- 
out having to bear the burden of sins we do not commit. 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. R. W. Huspanp. 


HART NOT HERE 

To THE Epitor: I offer a comment for what suggestive value 
it may have.: 

In all frankness I am completely in the dark as to whether it 
points merely toward a desirable amelioration of style and man-— 
ner of expression, or toward a greater effort on the part of SuRVEY 
editors—the kind of effort we all have to make pretty constantly— 
to avoid the warping of our judgment and our actions by prejudices, 
often subconscious, which put us off the line of the truth which © 
we think we are seeking. 

I have just read Mr. Sutton’s communication in the Survey for 


“WHAT DO THE SIXTY PER CENT WANT?” » 
—A startling revelation of the fundamental causes of na- 
tional discontent, by the father of the Own-Your-Home | 
movement; endorsed by manufacturers, business men, labor 
leaders, statesmen, editors, clergymen, students of sociology, 
The only survey of the kind that has been published. Ten 
copies mailed postpaid for $1. Discount for quantity orders 
with special imprint. J: W. BURKE COMPANY, Pub- 
lishers, Macon, Ga. 


“Banish the Gods from the Skies and the Capitalists from the Earth, 
and make the world safe for Industrial Communism.” 


COMMUNISM and CHRISTIANISM | 


Analyzed and Contrasted from the Viewpoint of Darwinism, by Bishop 
William Montgomery Brown, D. D. The author, an Episcopalian ecclesi- 
astic, has squarely renounced all theology and accepted the Marxian phil- 
osophy of economic determinism. “Bishop Brown is the reincarnation of 
Thomas Paine and his book is the modern Age of Reason.” Paper, 204 
pages, one copy 25 cents, six copies $1.00, postpaid. ‘Thirtieth thousand 
now ready. Address 
THE BRADFORD-BROWN EDUCATIONAL CO., Inc. 


146 S, Union Street 


Gallon, Ohio | 


land School Bulletin referred to in that communication, although 
my recollection of the latter is not as full and detailed as I could 
‘ _ wish—probably about an average reader’s recollection of an atticle 
read with moderate interest a couple of months ago. 

_ Analyzing my impressions they are that either Mr. Hart’s manner 
‘of expression, especially in the rejoinder which I have just read 
‘and of which I have a much clearer and stronger impression, does 
serious injustice to his inherent fairness of mind and sincere desire 
to get at and ‘bring out the essential truth of a matter with which 
he is dealing, or else he is laboring under a deeper seated handicap 
which interferes with the clearness and fairness of his’ vision. 

Mr. Sutton’s letter is obviously of the sort which might have been 


“and fair-minded person, or by a clever and adroit special pleader 
with a sufficient command of style to produce the impression of 
fairness. Knowing nothing of Mr. Sutton or his antecedents or 
circumstances, nor anything, beyond what has appeared in these two 
issues of the SuRVEY, in regard, to the situation referred to in them, 
I find myself in a state of quite open-minded scientific doubt as to 
Mr. Sutton and what he says. He may be right and he may be 
wrong. I must let it go at “not proven” for the present. 

But as to Mr. Hart, I cannot escape from the dilemma of two 
unfavorable alternative impressions. He writes as _a man might 
who is prejudiced and superficial and unfair; yet he may be none 
of these things, but merely one who is not sufficiently careful or 
skillful in his manner of expression to reflect his real state of mind. 

I sincerely hope it is the latter; but either way it is unfortunate 
for the SURVEY. FREDERICK LAw OLMSTED. 
Brookline, Mass. 


ON BEING A REFUGEE 
To THE Eprror: When the thought of a refugee enters our minds, 
most of us feel like the man who, in musing about the purple cow, 
said he’d “rather see than be one.” ‘Iwo years ago when I was 
knitting a Red Cross sweater for some kiddie over in France, the 
revolt of my heart at the thought of forever associating grey with 
refugees of every age and sis found vent in these lines: 


Must they be grey — 
nese tiny sweaters we are making, for wee retipees? 


THE National Tuberculosis: Association an- 
nounces a number of changes in personnel: 
Frederick D. Hopkins, formerly supervisor 
of field service, becomes administrative sec- 
retary of the association; Dr, Philip P. 
Jacobs’ has assumed charge of the pub- 
‘icity work; Arthur \J. Strawson, for- 


: ‘member: very well eon Aes Mr. Hart's observations about the Oak- tina: 


written ‘either by a thoroughly. sincere and tolerably clear- headed © 


JOTTINGS 


_and exceptional costs have thrown the school 


So grey the mendes | of ‘their, ‘lost. villages Ra ik: 
“So leaden dull the skies e’er overcast 
With smoke-screens from the - “too near battle Relde ss 
So drab the fear-scarred faces of the grownup folk 
Who fled with them when danger overcame; - age 
Grey the long lines of hopeless refugees . m 
Fleeing, grief-stricken, from what had been home— 
Dull, hopeless, drab the mist about their future hopes! 
Cannot my child’s rose-colored sweater go instead? 
He has had nothing but the rosiest glow 
About him ever since his birth. 
Let him wear the dull grey to help him know 
“That roses do not grow for every child— ~ 
Thus may he yearn to make his garden fair 
For every chen grey- -enshrouded child. qs rohit 


refugee-grey! Two weeks ago when fire drove us from our. 
at six-thirty in the morning and I saw my two older boys 
about for two days in grey cotton-flannel rompers which some w 
meaning but unimaginative society had sent to our day nu 
the revolt of feeling which I had experienced two years 
merely imagining children across the sea in row after row of 
tonous grey, crystallized into a desire to shout from the hou: 
to every Red Cross chapter, to every missionary society, to 
organization of any kind that should ever again make a re 
garment: “Stop using the color of clouds and smoke and t 
agreeable things from which these people are fleeing! Adop 
color of the deep blue of the sky and the sea, or the green of 
grass and the trees or even the brown of Mother Earth hers d 
but for cheerfulness sake, do make the fabric with which you. 
your desire to serve something that is going to encourage th 
who wears it and help him forget the sombre hue oF une 
from which he has fled.” : 
As I was wondering how I could get this message across, 
in the SuRvEY rwithout which even a refugee cannot live) | 
there are “three ways.” Consequently, now that the Kopfw 
the Zahnweh have subsided, I am turning to the Survey! | 
Vera CAMPBELL D 


New York City. 


activities as health examinations, phys: 
education, nutrition and the establishme 

curricula of various types for teaching h 
activities. 


JOHN NOLEN, city planner, will diree 
civic tour to Europe next June to Au 


merly field secretary for the Mississippi 
Valley ‘states, has recently assumed his 
duties as supervisor of field service. ‘The 
association is working in conjunction with 
the United States: Public Health Service and 
the American Legion in developing plans 
for the care of the tuberculous ex-service 
men. The development of standard plans 
for tuberculosis units for the hospitalization 
of tuberculous ex-service men are now un- 
der way. The Public Health Service de- 
_ termined recently to place such veterans, as 
_far as possible, only in those institutions 
meeting the highest requirements of the 
_ American Sanatorium Association. Experts 
are now at work inspecting and evaluating 
. -Sanatoria of the service. 


"THREE miles from Salonica, on an eighty- 
five-acre farm, is the “Hampton of Mace- 
_ donia,” the Thessalonica Agricultural and 
Industrial Institute, one of the outposts of 
American education in a country which, re- 
cently freed from the Turk, needs just that 
‘ombination of idealism and practical train- 
for agriculture and small trades for 
Bee mnton College is famous here. A 


lihey. represent ten nationalities and 
1 be “ay eaters missionaries of the “Amer- 


into debt; and a new dormitory is urgently 


needed to accommodate more boys. 


ANOTHER bill to relieve the housing short- 
age in New York city has been introduced 
by Assemblyman Frederick L. Hackenburg. 
It permits the city to appropriate $20,000,000 
for the purchase or lease of condemned ten- 
ements and their alteration and stipulates 


‘that the rent charged for the reconstructed 


dwellings must not show a profit exceeding 
12 per cent of the investment. Recent in- 
vestigations have shown that wholesale re- 
construction of such property does not pay; 
and there is little likelihood of such a bill 
passing or, if it should pass, of the city mak- 
ing this present to owners of dwellings no 
longer fit for occupation. 


CHARLES H. KEENE, M. D.. director of 
the Bureau of Health Service, New Eng- 
land Division, American Red Cross, has re- 
cently been appointed director of the Bureau 
of Health Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, state of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Keene was formerly executive secretary of 
the Delaware State Tuberculosis Commis- 
sion, previous to which he was for ten 
years director of hygiene of the Minneapolis 


public schools organizing that work. He 


will establish the work in health education 
for the schools of the state, covering such 


4 . 


In England and Scotland a number of 
housing communities, as well as mun 
enterprises in London, Birmingham, Li 
pool and Edinburgh, will be visited; p 
nent municipal officials will explain the 
ter-war problems, and methods of meeti 
them, in Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Dus 
dorf and Essen.. Fourth of July wi 
celebrated with the army of occupatior 
the Rhine. Visits to Vienna, Prague, M 
Berne, Lucerne and Geneva will follow, 
a tour of the American sector in Frat 
with four days in Paris, will conelud 
trip. Inquiries should be addressed 
L. Crane, Robinson Hall, Harvard Cag 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. . 


LEET B. MYERS, formerly senioui ( 
tary for the New England states for 1 
National Tuberculosis Association, has 

added to the staff of the Child Welfare 
sociation as field secrtary for Negro 
When with the National Tuberculosi 
sociation Mr. Myers made a special 
of the needs and methods in Negro 


T. B. KIDNER, who pee Héricou 


Tuberculosis Association, 
United States Bureau of Bane “ 
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_ WORKERS WANTED 


; CIAL WORKERS, dietitians, matrons, 
etaries. Miss Richards, Providence, R. 
Box 5 East ‘Side; Boston, 16 Jackson 
L Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. 


TANTED: A trained, registered nurse 
ral district nursing, locality 30 miles 
ja New York. Salary $100 per month 
i board, lodging, uniforms and equip- 
it. Mrs. C. B. Mitchell, chairman Nurse 
amittee, 152 East 35 Street, New York 


ANTED: Five women as. field PRY 
a comprehensive investigation, of the 
etic factors in the etiology of tuberculosis. 
Wie fundamental training along biological 
medical and social case work lines de-— 
ble. It is particularly desired to obtain 
| worker speaking Italian and another 
king Czech. Splendid opportunity: for 
‘ning along investigational lines. Reply 
own handwriting to 3792 SURVEY. 


[EADWORKER for Young Women’s 
brew Association; one who has executive, 
Sanization ability and experience in work 
h girls; good salary. United Pe 
Jarities, Detroit, Michigan. 


VANTED: A business and office secre- 
vy. ‘with social training and interest in. 
eign girls and women, also a physical 
Jector to have charge of swimming and 
nnasium; both to work in a Young 
men’s Giciaten Association center in an 
ustrial city near New York. ead tien 


WANTED for State Industrial School: 
| instructor and a school teacher. Living 
venses provided; fair salary; vacation, 
. Apply Donald North, Sockanosset 
tool for Boys, Howard, R. I. 


SUPERINTENDENT wanted for modern 
wish Orphanage at Rochester, N. Y., con- 


t experience, age, etc. and address Isaac 
ller, 1008 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. H. 


EXPERIENCED workers wanted for 
mily case working agency. Must speak 
ddish. 3795 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Intelligent woman with exec- 
jive ability to take charge of a Vacation 
f imp for Jewish working girls, in the Blue 
|idge Mountains, Md., during July and 
agust. Address Ida Sharogorodsky, #225. 
jitaw Place, Baltimore, Md. is 


Lng Pay Experienced - ‘woman for 

d supervisor of the work of Asso-- 

in city. ‘Apply, stating qualifications 

rakes to Visiting Nurse Associa- 
uncil | Bluffs, Towa. 


‘desires to make a change. 


where education and 


cted on cottage: plan. Please state train- - 


SITUATIONS WANTED : 


WOMAN with sixteen years’ institutional 
experience preceded by several years’ teach- 
ing, desires ‘Position as superintendent of 


‘small Protestant institution, preferably for 


girls or young children. 3790 SuRVEY. 


SOCIAL Worker, experienced, desires 
position as teacher of sewing or handwork, 
in school, institution or settlement. 3794 
SURVEY. ‘ 


WOMAN thirty-four years of age, trained 
social worker, six years’ experience as Ex- 
ecutive in family welfare, probation work, 
home service, protective and law enforce- 
ment work, community organization, etc., 
3796 SURVEY. 


MAN AND WIFE, now Superintendent 
and Clerk of home for destitute and delin- 
quent children in heart of large city, desire 
similar ‘positions in institution in lap 
3797 SURVEY. 


YOUNG man, single, age 28, trained 
nurse, experienced industrial first aid man, 
desires position as welfare worker. Geo. 
Oppenheimer, 332 Atlantic St., Bridgeport, 


‘Conn. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, (woman), 
with experience in teaching and social or- 
ganization, desires responsible _ position 
initiative will find 
opportunity for development. 3791 SuRVEY. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for celleges, pub- 
lic and private schools—all sections of 
country (some foreign openings.) Ernest 
Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


RESEARCH: cial articles, papers, speech- 


es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AutTHOR’S 

Research Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

OOK-BINDING well done, with good mate- 

rials, and gold lettering. 

Survey—Natl. Geographic doeaine ee other 
periodicals, $1.6 


EGGELING BOOK- SINDERY- 
114 East 18th St. 


We assist in preparing spe- 


FOR THE HOME 


PURE extracted buckwheat honey in 10- 
pound pails. $2.75 postpaid in first, second, 
and third zones. Harris Bee Yard, Jeffer- 
son, Schoharie County, N. Y.. 


New York City | 


SUMMER COTTAGE. 


FURNISHED Country Cottage, four 
rooms; sleeping porch, garden, one hour 
from New York. Rent $150 for six months. 
A. A. Chown, St. Cloud Ave, W. Orange, 
Neale 


a 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly ‘inser- ! 
the month. | 


tions; copby' unchanged throughout 


Inemicration Literature sent on request by the 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, 
Station F, New York City. 


Crepit Uniens. 


Free en est to Mass. Credit 
Union Assn., ‘Sane ae Cee 


5 Park Square, Boston. 


Tue Cost oF VENEREAL DISEASE To INDUSTRY. 
Ray H. Everett, ee Social 
105 West 40th Street, 
for Publication S. So. 


By 
1 Hygiene Assn., 
Y. City. Free. Ask 


DeBate on BirtH Controy. Margaret See 
famous advocate of birth control, versus Winter 
Russell, well-known speaker and assistant cor- 
poration counsel of New York City. Subject: 
“Resolved: That the spreading of birth control 
knowledge is injurious to the welfare of human- 
ity.”” Published, by the Fine Arts Guild, 489 
Fifth Ave., New York City, by mail 30@c. ' 


DesatE—“Resolved: That Capitalism has more to 
offer to the workers of the United States than 
has Socialism.” Affirmative, Prof. Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University; Negative, Prof. 
Scott Nearing, Rand School of Social Science. 
Chairman, Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor 
“The Nation.” Published by the Fine. Arts 
Guild, Dept. 2, 489 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
By mail, 55¢) (paper), $1.10 (cloth). 


fe 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four eeekh inser. 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. ~ 


fhe Arhitrator endeavors to apply moral prin- 
ciples to social problems of the day without re- 
gard to popular opinion. $1 a year. Sample 
free. P. O. Box 42, Wall St. Sta, N. Y. C. 


Better @imen reperts the most important activi- 
ties of the 2000 charitable and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. 
year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


Hespital Social Service; monthly $3. 00 a year; 


ublished under the auspices of the Hos; 
ocial Service Association of New York City, 
Inc., 19 East 72d Street, New York, 


es 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- 


lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
upward; subscription $3.00 per year; publish- 
ed by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


movements. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for ee 


Survey “follows up.” 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New ork: 
I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 


Will send, $5. Ons). b wiencscaweincccevcecccseses (date) 
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_———_—_—_—_—— 
MAX SCHMETTERLING, PRINTER, NEW YORE 


Ten issues per 


¥ 


\ 


nena has che tenders each one Lee Gee in eu 
her effort toward building health, independence and 
family | solidarity. Rehabilitation: versus palliation 
Te fe alternatives she must choose ete each family. 


‘WHITE COLLAR, CLASS 


is ora Ce. Ff sR en rd ered | ce | —— a 


“oh 1) Baynes Treatment 
'. Hospital or Sanatorium 

Dispensary ‘ 

Private physician : Ae 
af caer aay Anal ; Latin-American publicist; connected for a number of yea 
de Employment iat ‘ with Keo yeutcati firm of tineenapnal merchants in the v 

Temporary |! Goin 


That should be permanent ‘ 
Relief work r : th ‘The author of this book, istiewing the recent. prece 


ie s set by the eminent Spanish novelist, Blasco Ibafiez, in hi 

3. Education two months’ study of the Mexican. situation, has w ; 
‘Special or vocational training this treatise as the outcome of a special study of social 
Instruction in houshold economics ) economic conditions in the United States, with p “u 
Children page in school beyond working. age { If reference to the status of the men and ‘women comprisi 


oy Recreation the Office Employee Class. 


Fresh air care i Mr. Lara’s research covers not only a period of two 
Day outings a ay months, but of ten’ years, which is a significant fa 
Cultural opportunities afforded, Fon ans ff a critical point of view. 

_ Recreational | “opportunities afforded — Ht Weaete _ Those who may question the aides wiede to Litieiods 


ond 5. Material Bid 


institutions of any other country, should ee in eas that 


Charity Organization Society relief 


» Relief obtained from other sources 
‘Loan made — padiies, or ‘Bhelbaihns 


_ Business equipment provided y oep | | This book is divided into eu parts and: the “subje 
discussed are as follows: 
6. Legal Aid 


- Non-support action | ; led Chapter one) Tap rear ONE ae 


Search for deserter 

’ Support order obtained — 
“Juvenile court action — 
Other court action Wy 


ed of Adults and Children 
Temporary shelter for children 
‘Permanent care in institutions 
Children boarded out 
ied Nursery care secured 
Institutional care for adults 


ce _ General Improvement of pondinona | 
Connections with relatives sirengchened 
_ Church connections strengthened 
. Friendly visitor obtained) 
Sanitary or housing evil corrected 
Transportation to other localities. 
Removal to better homes in) ray 


f 


The eae on relief he had a: death blown 


gaa: the social worker of 1921 must be ready. 


to answer the question “How much has she accom- 
- plished. that i is constructive and forward-looking ?” 


I.—Right of foreigners to discuss labor and social | iesues.. — 
Il:—Modern loafers and a new class of money makers, A ere 
of industry “wreckers. 

III.—The right’ to strike when weltars of people is at stake. 
IV.—A dilemma : Will education suffer from high wages to: THER 
f ers or from low salaries to teachers? 

V.—Is the black and yellow peril looming up? 

VI. fen eae wages of laborers Con ate with salaries of office help 


} PART TWO: 

VII.—Employers having ideas of the last century. og 
VIII.—Signing time-sheet or punching clock, a -shop-like system. : 
IX.—‘'Slave driyers’? in business offices, an, obnoxious type. 

-X.—Why blame employees, who change positions? 
XI.—Union of employees for protection purposes, a necessity. 


XII.—Profit-sharing system and insurance ag po eeed eminently — Ta 


indispensable. site 


“PART THREE 


XII, -Influence of high prices on social unrest. & 
XIV.—A few suggestions to employees to reduce the ba Coie 
XV.—Summing up. The author draws a moral. ’ a) 

, Appendix “AV —Let us Start at once an Employees’ Asscéiation like 

; the “Brain Workers’ Union of France. 
Appendix “ **Incontrovertible facts showing the unequal aistribu- 
tion of wealth in the United States. i 
eappendie, “C”—How to dispose of the retired rich. 


ie ks of promise does tomorrow hold for her fami- |} 9. 15 Marzay St, Top Floon ‘NEW 1 YORK a Y 
wan song ioe a for today,” is ying away. a | / 


*In the year 1020, when Part I of this book was Wrintens! the ees 
Y b OF Ae ¢ : f §=6can ~workingman was enjoying unparalleled prosperity. In the -meantit 
: Dae ditions have changed considerably, but this altered situation d 
Sante iy of New York _ Ef the validity of the author's conclusions as set forth in P 
: : oP Appendices. : ae Se ts wird, 


